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Fath Wal I come to Thee as Thy child, 
and in love and confidence seek Thy help. Speak Thou 
to ‘my soul now as the shadows lengthen and give me Thy 
peace. Oft amid the varied experiences of the day Thou 
didst beckon me to follow Thee, but my eyes were holden; 
oft Thou didst call me by the still small voice of Thy 
Spirit, but my ears were dull of hearing. Pardon, I 
beseech Thee, my negligence and ill doing, my unfaith- 
fulness and self-indulgence. Blot out my sins by Thy 
grace as Thou dost drive away the morning mists with the 
rising sun. Look Thou upon me in my restlessness, allure 
LU me by Thy tenderness, calm the throbbing of my heart 
| and fill me with love’s deep serenity. 


When the silent hours of night shall come, tarry 
Thou with me and overshadow me with Thy watchful 
guardianship. May the darkness infold me in restful 
slumber, and when the day breaks, take Thou my hand 
and guide me, Leave me not, neither forsake me, but 
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An Evening Prayer 


By Dwight Edwards Marvin 


teach me from the rising to the setting of the sun that I 
may fulfill my appointed task in love and faithfulness. 

Thou, who tellest:the stars and knowest the number 
of my days, make each tomorrow of my life, I entreat 
Thee, better and holier than its yesterday, 

I prefer no claim for Thy Grace, but my need; I 
present no reason for Thy favor, but Thy mercy; I offer 
no plea for Thy strength, but my helplessness; I depend 
on no merit, but that of Jesus Christ. Hast Thou not 
declared Thy love for me in giving Him as an offering 
for sin? Hast Thou not revealed Thy kindness to me in 
uplifting strength and protecting care? Hast Thou not 
met every | need of my life and overflowed my soul with 
_the fathomless current of Thy compassion? 


~ By the greatness of Thy power, by the surety of Thy 
~ promises) by the sacrifice of Gethsemane and Calvary, 
“by the: victory of Thy Son over death and the grave, 
breathe ; ‘upon me a benediction of strength and peace.— 
Amen, ; 33°) 


Life’s Mystery 


Bright as the sun as it shines o’er the sea, 
Silent as dew drops over the lea, 

Lovely as flowers just opened at dawn, 
As sweet as the new-mown hay on the lawn, 
This is the secret life whispers to me 

As I lovingly rest in God’s mystery. 


Strong as the mountain that towers on 
high, 

Loud as the thunder of storms passing by, 

Swiftly as years go passing along 

While deep in my heart is a heavenly song. 

This is the glory life whispers to me 

As I journey along to eternity. 


—M. D. T. 


runs with gasoline. 


You can ride on this for a cent in Guayaquil, Ecuador, and it 
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WILLIAM MANN IRVINE DEDICATION OF ST. PETER’S LUTH- 

An Appreciation From the Board of aravcse AND BEB CHURCH 
Regents Briar Creek Township, Columbia County 
‘ Seer ewecrsc a The historic St. Peter’s Lutheran and 
see ta a ghar oie lg eran kt Reformed Chureh of Briar Creek Town- 
Aa ae Saas ate pat rae He chest eres ship, Columbia County, now 128 years old, 


parable—one that not only has caused the 
most overwhelming grief to those near and 
dear to him, to whom he was bound by ties 
of the closest love and kinship, but a loss, 
hard to put into words, to those who were 
associated with him in the great things 
that he had accomplished and that had 
grown into full being under his wise diree- 
tion, his splendid and soulfull leadership. 
In thousands of homes the news of his pass- 
ing caused a sense of personal bereave- 
ment, for the reflex of his character had 
moulded the lives of the grown men who 
had been in touch with him as students, 
and into their hearts had come the high 
realization of what the association with 
such a strong guide, wise counselor and 
firm friend had meant in the fulfest and 
completest sense. The respect, admiration 
and loyalty he inspired was ever mingled 
with a deep affection for the man himself, 
—the man who by the example of his liv- 
ing, not less than by his words, had taught 
them more than a mere school could give. 

To the older boys, just leaving Mercers- 
burg and to all those who hoped to return, 
the sudden and dramatie parting at Com- 
mencement was a blow that was nearly 
heart-breaking in its intensity—the final 
word that their Headmaster could no more 
carry on the work and continue the per- 
sonal influence he had already exercised on 
their souls, their minds, their thoughts, 
their bodies, was hard to realize. Their 
grief was deep for their love was deep also. 
It was hard to think that Dr. Irvine would 
not be there to greet them when they came 
back—hard to realize that the school could 
ever be the same. 


We have lost our leader for he was that 
in every meaning. We have lost the build- 
er, the one who had the vision that made 
him accomplish the task he set himself. 
Over thirty-five years ago he saw it. He 
believed in it and through trials and de- 
spite obstacles it took form and grew, 
thanks to what he gave—and he gave every- 
thing—his very life!—to what it is. His 
great work is finished, done. The inspiring 
physical presence is no longer here. It will 
be left to others to round out and follow 
on, in the way and by the means and plans 
that he ever pointed out so. clearly, to the 
triumph of the vision. 


The school is the lasting memorial that 
William Mann Irvine erected with no 
thought of self. His spirit is the inherit- 
ance he left to the institution and we be- 
lieve that his spirit will live, that the in- 
fluence he exerted will survive, that the 
traditions of Mercersburg he established, 
the tradition of a great Belief, of a fine 
manhood, of trust in God and trust in the 
higher, better, nobler things of life, as he 
saw them, as he preached and taught them 
will be the traditions of the school forever, 
It must be so. 


We, the Board of Regents, pledge our- 
selves to keep the principles that Dr. Ir- 
vine upheld ever before us, to strive in 
every way to carry out the ideals and ful- 
fill the great purposes that his life bore 
out. And with God’s help to maintain 
these high standards in so far as we, 
lacking his gifts, can hope to maintain 
them. We are grateful that we have come 
into close contact with a man of such 
wonderful strength of character and mind, 
clearness of thought and simplicity of soul. 


To have held his trust and to have 
claimed h’s friendship is an inspiration 
that will ever be our guide. 


—Col. James Barnes, 
President of the Board of Regents. 


was destroyed by fire on December 18, 
1927. The Reformed congregation of this 
Union Church constitutes a supply point 
of the Berwick Charge with Rev. Henry I. 


Aulenbach as the supply pastor. This 
Church, more familiarly known as the 
‘‘Brick Church,’’ is the oldest Lutheran 


and Reformed Church in this vicinity, hav- 


ing been organized about 1800. A log 
Church was built in 1805. The brick 


Church, which was destroyed by fire last 
winter, was built in 1850. 

Immediately after its destruction by fire 
on the cold blustery Sunday of December 
18, 1927, many members and friends ex- 
pressed the hope that the Church would be 
rebuilt on its old site due to the fact that 


the old historic Briar Creek Town- 
ship Cemetery adjoined the Church 
and many have relatives and friends 
buried there. A building committee 
was appointed with Charles Aten, 
Chairman, Joseph Sitler, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Kinney Adams, Milton 


Adams, David Hartman, Ray Hess and 
Clark Yost. 

After the building plans had been made 
up, the committee called for volunteer 
labor and many members and friends of 
the congregation cheerfully responded. A 
basement was dug during the cold winter 
months and in the early spring the actual 
building was begun. All the labor on the 
new building, with the exception of the 
brick work, some of the carpenter work 
and the interior painting and varnishing, 
was done gratis. Such was the response in 
giving volunteer labor that in less than six 
months’ time the new building was com- 
pleted and ready for dedication, 

The building is a frame and brick veneer 
structure. It stands on the same site as 
the old Chureh. It has a beautiful audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 200. The 
basement was so built that eventually Sun- 
day School rooms can be arranged. The 
edifice is actually valued at $8,000, but due 
to the liberal response of the members of 
both congregations in giving volunteer 
labor, the Church was erected at less than 
half that cost. A very liberal offering on 
the day of dedication reduced the existing 
indebtedness on the new edifice to the 
small sum of $700. 

The services of dedication were held on 
Sunday afternoon, July 1, at 2 P. M., with 
Rev. F. L. Hemming, the Lutheran pastor, 
and Rey. Henry I. Aulenbach, the Reform- 
ed pastor, in charge. Over 300 people were 
present, many others being unable to enter 
the building. The address was made by 


Rey. Henry Offerman, D. D., of the Luth- 


eran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
The male chorus of the Numidia Reformed 
Church rendered several selections. Greet- 
ings were brought by the following visiting 
ministers: Rev. W. C. Beck, of Nescopeck, 
representing the Reformed Church; Revs. J. 
F. Bruch, of Numidia, H. J. Billow, of 
Catawissa, and E. 8. Erb, of Nescopeck, 
representing the Lutheran Church, and 


Rev. J. B. Meloy, of Mifflinville, represent- 


ing the Methodist Church, 


DO CHINESE REALLY BECOME 
CHRISTIANS? 


Hogiafan—the Ho family hillside—lies 
in the shadows of the Great Cloud Moun- 
tain. On this mountain is situated a Bud- 
dhist Temple to which pilgrims come in 
droves every autumn, That is why the 
Rey. Chen Chuh Ching, who himself has 
been a Buddhist priest, delighted in preach- 
ing in this secluded little mountain village. 
There are not more than ten houses in the 
village itself, 
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Still the region is inhabited by a prosper- 
ous body of substantial farmers, who from 
the beginning have given the Gospel a 
ready hearing. The most prominent fami- 
lies in the neighborhood are members of 
the Church. When, however, the Red Mad- 
ness over-ran this part of China last year, 
it resulted in the death of Pastor Chen; 
and then the village was indeed under a 
great cloud. It was the youth of the land 
that was caught in the grip of this Red 
Madness; and the youths of these sub- 
stantial families were involved. Eight of 
them were directly implicated in the mur- 
der of Pastor Chen. 

No wonder the people of Hogiafan were 
anxious to know what the foreigners were 
going to do about the murder of one of 
their best preachers, Thru the new in- 
cumbent they asked that we pay their vil- 
lage a visit at our earliest convenience, 
and let them know ‘‘ Whether it is to be 
war or peace.’? 

One cannot live in everlasting suspense. 
So Rev. J. B. Yaukey and the writer de- 
cided to visit Hogiafan. We arrived in 
time for dinner on Tuesday, April 17th. 
More than a mile away a man recognized 
me and ran on ahead to notify the people, 
who then welcomed us with a salute of 
fire-crackers. 

As we stepped into the Chapel building, 
the widow of Pastor Chen, with her white 
head band of mourning, presented a most 
touching picture of sorrow. At once she 
began pouring out her story into our ears. 
(Her husband was the first of our students 
to graduate from the seminary in which I 
was teaching.) Then she prepared a meal 
for us while the mountaineers were gather- 
ing. At about two o’clock the new pastor 
said, they would like me to preach to them, 
So I spoke to them from the text: ‘*The 
Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.’’ 

General principles are all right; but 
what about particular cases? The elders 
ot the people had summoned us to settle 
this particular case, and they wanted to 
know definitely what our intentions were. 
We told them that this was not our ease, 
but the Widow Chen’s; that it did not lay 
in our power to take it out of her hand. 
But we assured them that we Christians 
were all under obligations to practice the 
principle enunciated in the sermon I had 
just preached. Hereupon they besought 
us to plead with the widow, and have her 
withdraw the case against the eight men 
involved. 

Then came the difficult task—to make 
this poor widow see that on top of her 
great loss, she was called by example and 
teaching of Christ to make the second 
great renunciation. He who had suffered 
for us in order that He might win us, has 
also bidden us to take up the same cross; 
as He has also bidden us to forgive as we 
are forgiven. 


Supper intervened; and after night-fall 
the conference was continued. A man of 
sixty odd years entered, and we were told 
that this is the father of the ring-leader 
of the murderous band. One could not 
help pitying him, for he looked like any 
other father among us whose son had 
brought great sorrow on the family. A 
little later a youth entered. The proverbial 
straight black hair of the Chinese in this 
case had been turned into curls above the 
brow by fingers clutching it frantically for 
a long time. He stopped before Mr. Yau- 
key and myself for a moment, and then 
exclaimed in tones I shall never forget: 
“‘T am a sinner. I am a wicked man.’’ 
Many a judge in China has yet to hear 
those words from the lips of any prisoner. 
A Chinese would rather die than make that 
confession. ‘‘T am only a young man; and 
I was deluded by the Red teaching’’ was 
the only statement he made in seeming 
extenuation of his madness, tho it was 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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EDITORIAL 


A MINISTRY RECEIVED IN THE LORD 


Archippus must have been surprised to hear his name 
read out in Church that Lord’s Day morning. Gathered 
with his neighbors to listen to a letter just received from 
the great apostle Paul, he had followed with perhaps rather 
casual attention the writer’s high discourse about things 
in heaven and things on the earth. A fine-spun argument 
quite over his head, he may have thought. And then sud- 
denly at the very end, abruptly broken off from all con- 
nection with what preceded, a message for him by name— 
the only named message in the whole letter. 


No doubt Archippus at first felt flattered. It was a 
real honor to be singled out thus by the supreme Christian 
of that day. And such a personal remembrance of him 
was the more prideful because Archippus was apparently 
not a person of exceptional position in the Colossian Church. 
Certainly he was not the pastor. Epaphras, when at home, 
served the Church of Colossae in what was the nearest 
approach to the pastoral office that the apostolic age knew. 
Of course, Archippus had a ‘“‘ministry’—it was that of 
which Paul was speaking—but to these primitive Christ- 
ians a ministry was just a chance to serve. Would that 
the word had never lost that sense, and that still the laity 
were as devoted to “ministry” as the ordained pastors. 


What the ministry of Archippus was cannot be guessed 
now. Paul spoke of it almost as if it was a secret between 
Archippus and himself. Or if the rest of Christians in 
Colossae knew of this responsibility which Archippus car- 
ried, they probably did not rate it particularly important. 
Here, however, was evidence that the mighty Paul con- 
sidered it vital—so vital that amid all his sufferings and 
sorrows at Rome the imprisoned apostle was thinking 
anxiously about this one man’s task in Colossae. That 
surely was a great lift for Archippus; no wonder his 
heart swelled for such encouragement. 


Yet as he thought over the phrasing of the message, 
some humbling thoughts must have tempered his elation. 
Why had the apostle thought it necessary to send him this 
sharp reminder that the duty in which he and Paul were 
thus mutually concerned must be resolutely “fulfilled?” 
Why the stern tone of admonition with the warning, “Take 
heed?” Had Paul, whose mind ranged the world all the 
more freely, it seemed, when his body was pent in a 
dungeon, divined in some fashion that the “ministry” of 
Archippus was slackening? And indeed was that not the 
fact of the case—a dispiriting loss of the zeal and patience 
and confidence with which Archippus began the work in 


his first freshness of conviction that it must be done for 
the sake of religion and right? 

If the honest soul of Archippus admitted so much as 
this, he must also have been compelled to ask himself just 
what had happened to rob him of that former intensity? 
How easy for most of us to tell the answer that Archippus 
got from his self-examination! The dulling drag of 
routine on one’s spirit; the trial of shouldering the burden 
of the task every new morning when one’s muscles ache 
still from yesterday’s tedious march; the triviality of life’s 
common detail, so void of anything significant or impres- 
sive in the passing of the accustomed hours; the dead level 
of going thither and coming hither day after day with all 
sight of goal lost if not despaired of—these are the depres- 
sants of life which with us as with Archippus rob our 
service of the zest we felt when duty sparkled with the 
dew of our early enthusiasms. 

If this kind of experience with life was what had 
slowed up the eagerness and earnestness of Archippus—if 
he too had grown stale with the scant sameness of the daily 
round—by what recourse could he recover the old exalted 
spirit? Paul gave no advice, but there is more than an 
intimation of the needful secret in the very terms of his 
caution and reminder. What thrilled Archippus with a 
great surge of purpose and desire when he first took hold 
of this obligation to which the apostle was now recalling 
him? What but this—that he was taking hold of a work 
which was for God? His “ministry” he had “received in 
the Lord.” He was at work on what would help the 
Master. Till he forgot that, he was serving heartily and 
diligently. 

And for us likewise, laying hold on that same incentive, 
whether at the beginning or in the midst of any duty of 
life, will awaken the vision that alone can keep in sight 
the shining goal amid the murk of day-by-day drudgery. 
That every great end of life is worked up to and worked 
out by tiny deeds of hand and tiny motions of heart is 
an essentially basic fact in life’s philosophy of either things 
material or things spiritual. And that signifies in the 
realm of Christian service that nothing great is ever done 
for any righteous end except by the patient addition of 
one humdrum deed to a mass of others till the whole 
achieves its great consummated purpose according to the 
Will Divine. 

To learn thus to view the age-building meaning in the 
trivial act and the commonplace day is the only way of 
“fulfilling” enthusiastically to the end the “ministry” which 
any of us may have “received in the Lord.” 

—Noran R. Best. 
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A PLEASANT OCCASION IN DENVER 


Our special train left the Baltimore and Ohio Station, 
Philadelphia, on Thursday, July 5, at 11.45 A. M. Today 
(Saturday) at 1.10 P. M., we arrived in this “mile-high 
city” of Denver. It is a pleasant experience to travel with 
so fine a group. ‘There are almost 100 in our party; with 
a few exceptions all are members of the Reformed Church. 
There are 7 ministers, 4 Reformed and 3 Lutheran. The 
majority, to be sure, are ladies. ‘The accommodations are 
first-class. Miss Miller has looked after the details with 
great care, and everybody seems to be pleased with the 
arrangements. The b. and O. brought us to Chicago, the 
Chicago and Northwestern from Chicago to Omaha, and 
the Union Pacific from Omaha to Denver. After a de- 
lightful auto tour through this beautiful city of 325,000, 
we went for dinner to the magnificent Brown Palace Hotel. 
Thence we were taken to the Community Church at 17th 
and Emerson Sts., where our dear old friend, Dr. David 
H. Fouse, has rendered such a remarkable service for a 
quarter of a century, until he has come to be recognized 
as one of Denver’s most useful citizens. Unfortunately, 
it was not possible for Dr. Fouse to be on hand to greet 
us, as he is taking a rest cure in the mountains, and his 
physician would not allow him to return to the city at this 
time. This was a matter of deep regret to us all. But 
Mrs. Fouse and the ladies of the congregation gave a 
delightful social in honor of the Reformed Church tour- 
ists, which will long be remembered. Mr. Bradford pre- 
sided and introduced quite a number of the officers and 
workers of the congregation, who gave greetings to the 
visiting tourists. Dr. Leinbach and Miss Catherine Miller 
responded. After an inspection of the well-equipped 
plant, a social hour followed with pleasing songs, solos 
and stunts which served to make all better acquainted and 
to deepen the spirit of fellowship. At a late hour fare- 
wells were spoken and we returned to our de luxe train 
with many happy memories of the occasion. We are to 
start during the night for Colorado Springs to see Pike’s 
Peak, the Garden of the Gods, the South Cheyenne Can- 
yon and other masterpieces. A worship service has been 
arranged to acknowledge the wonders of God’s handiwork 
in nature so profusely evidenced all around us in this 
fairyland of the Rockies. leiesy, 6! 


A apk oer 
“JESUS, THY BOUNDLESS LOVE TO ME” 


Our Memory Hymn for August is one of those treas- 
ures from the hymn book with which great names are 
associated. Paul Gerhardt was a distinguished Lutheran 
minister and, next to Martin Luther himself, he was the 
most popular hymn-writer of Germany. Born in Saxony, 
March 12, 1607, educated at Whittenberg and Berlin, he 
served a number of influential Churches. Because he 
believed in an unlimited atonement and refused to accept 
the edict of Elector Frederick William in 1666, which 
was designed to make all preaching conform to the Cal- 
vinistic faith, Gerhardt was evicted and suffered many 
hardships. He died in 1676. ; 

Of the 123 hymns written by him, about 50 are in com- 
mon use. This particular hymn entitled, “O Jesu Christ, 
Mein Schoenster Licht,” was discovered in 1731 by John 
Wesley and was translated by that great founder of Meth- 
odism. One may call it an inspired eulogy of the love 
of Jesus. It expresses the gratitude of a devout heart for 
that matchless love which ‘will not let us go,’ and the 
fervent prayer that we may yield to it and thus become 
more and more like Him who loves us so. It will do 
anyone good to master this beautiful hymn. 


KA pki ek 


STORM CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE 


“The Buffalo Express” had left Sunbury only a little 
while before, when storm clouds. began to gather. With 
a speed that was unusual, the darkness deepened and a 
heavy fringe of yellow-grey clouds foretold of hail. Quick, 
vivid flashes of lightning were followed by thunder that 
rolled along like the noise of heavy artillery. The dash- 
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ing rain beat against the car windows and the noise of the 
hail could be heard above the roll of the car wheels. The 
storm king was abroad, and the rain driven along by 
violent winds, made the storm seem more terrible than 
ever. For nearly an hour our engine drove ahead with- 
out a single stop; and on time, we steamed into the sta- 
tion at Harrisburg, to find the torrents of rain pouring 
down over the train-sheds in dashing sheets, for here the 
storm seemed to be at its worst. Here we waited until 
our train was made up, and again on schedule time, we 
pulled out on our way to Philadelphia. Scarce had we left 
Harrisburg, until we began to emerge, the storm was left 
behind us, and in a little while we were greeted by the 
setting sun, attended by a panorama of clouds that held 
us spell-bound. The face of the sun was covered by a 
section of a great heaping bank of cumulus clouds that 
were colored in whites that shaded into greys and deep 
blues. On the North of us the storm-clouds were still 
visible. To the East and South of us the sky was shaded 
in blues and mother-of-pearls. Yes, we had emerged. We 
had done more. We had weathered the storm, and with- 
out a scar, had passed on into the realm of a cloudless 
firmament. A gentleman sitting in front of me, said, 
“This is the fourth storm I have met since leaving home 
this morning.” 

Then I mused somewhat on this fashion. How like 
life; how like even many a day’s experiences, has been 
this day and these storms. For the man sitting near me, 
it was his fourth storm and he had come through safely. 
For me, the day awoke with an abundance of sunshine. 
Then a great storm, and then the emerging! 

How often we take up life’s journey anew, with not a 
cloud in view or shadow of a care near to us! The sun 
of God’s favor is upon us. Joy and peace fill our hearts 
as we begin the day. 


“When morning gilds the skies, 
Our heart awaking cries 
May Jesus Christ be praised.” 


We sing and laugh; we seize every golden opportunity, 
and weave it into a garland of willing service. Life is 
so sweet and our loved ones are around us and very dear. 
Not a cloud near to mar a perfect day. Then suddenly, 
out of a clear sky, lightnings and thunderings tell of an 
approaching storm. “The darkness deepens.” We see 
not a step before us! But we go on, following the path 
of duty and service. Meeting the shock that tests our 
faith and almost causes us to totter. But we go on! Yes, 
we go on, and we face the tempest unafraid. We can teel 
His presence and hear His voice as He says: 

“Fear not, I am with thee, O be not dismayed, 

For I am thy God, and will still give thee aid.” 

And then we emerge! The storm-clouds are behind 
us and all round us is the glory of His presence; shining 
through the clouds, or seen clearly in the unveiled presence 
of His majesty. Thus men and women go on, day after 
day. Some are looking with fixed eyes upon the West. 
For them the sun is sinking. They are with Him beyond 
the clouds. For them: ' 

“Rest comes at length; though life be long and dreary, 
The day must dawn, and darksome night be past; 
Faith’s journeys end in welcome to the weary, 
And heaven, the heart’s true home, will come at last.” 


—A. M.S. 
* Ok Ox 


JUST TO GET AWAY 


Vacation days are here and thousands throng our high- 
ways to the mountains or the sea. Crowds fill the decks 
of ocean going vessels sailing the seven seas. Just to 
get away. They move through beautiful Swiss valleys 
to snow crowned mountains just beyond—they stand in 
silent reverence in the dim religious light of old Cathe- 
drals. They move through great galleries of art looking 
on the masterpieces of the centuries. A group enters 
the portals of St. Peter’s in Rome and raise their eyes to 
the ceiling of fretted gold 150 feet above their heads. 
Then looking to the farther end of the vast building to 
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the great altar of snow white marble one-tenth of a mile 
away. They stand in the crypt looking on the coffin of 
black Egyptian marble that is said to hold the mortal 
remains of St. Peter. They are just under the lofty dome 
that rises 240 feet above their heads. They are in the 
world’s largest and greatest temple of worship. 

Another group moves over the hills of Galilee thinking 
and talking of Him Who walked those vine clad ways two 
thousand years ago. Another group of our vacation trav- 
elers is in old Jerusalem. And one is telling of King 
David grown old in years of faithful service, sitting de- 


jected in the late afternoon on his palace roof. His 
jeweled crown is laid aside. He would rest, but troubles 
uninvited come crowding on his weary soul. A flock of 


swift winged doves pass over him flying into the golden 
light of the setting sun and the great king says, “Oh, had 
I the wings of a dove, for then would I fly away and be 
at rest.” Off yonder on Judean hills quiet shepherds 
watched their flocks in happy peaceful life. David left 
all that to be a king and now he has discovered that to 
achieve fame and power is but to multiply care and in- 
crease responsibility. He is finding what every man finds 
that fights his way to the goal of his ambition. For ever 
it is true “uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” And 
yet we ever struggle for the crown. The king is crushed 
by the cares and worries of life. He watches treason 
growing bolder in his court. He sees the base ingrati- 
tude of friends whom he had loved and trusted. He finds 
his son Absolom brilliant and bad, plotting his overthrow. 
If he could only get away from all this sham and vain 
glory and base ingratitude. 

Where is the man or woman in any walk of life that 
cannot sympathize with the troubled king and who at some 
time has not wanted to get away to some other task or 
to some place of rest and peace? We try to be brave 
and do our duty, but strife and injustice crowd upon us— 
and you say, “Here I am just holding my job merely sup- 
porting my family—just a tired dull every day life—but 
if I were a king, if I had a palace and an army and great 
wealth, things would be different.” Ah! Would they be 
so very different? You want the same thing that the king 
wanted. 

We want a change. We want rest. But we will never 
find rest by looking for a place, we will never find rest by 
escape. We can only find rest by the mastery and repose 
of soul which comes from growth in grace and trust in 
God. God does not give us the wings of a dove to fly 
away from trouble. He says: “The sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us.” He does not take us out 
of the world, He needs us here where the tumult and the 
trouble are. We cannot go, we must stay, we are not 
here for rest. We are here for work. 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Are our destined end or way 

But to act that each tomorrow 
Finds us further than today.” 


Action helps us to forget our troubles: “We shall be 
more than conquerors through Him that loved us.” 

We are not alone in our desire to get away. Jonah 
wished himself dead, Solomon, with all his wisdom, wealth 
and glory, said: “It is all vanity.” Moses wanted God to 
take him out of his wretchedness. Elijah, a brave and 
tugged man, lay under the juniper tree wanting to die. 
Making his troubles seven thousand times greater than they 
really were, Job cursed the day he was born. All litera- 
ture tells the same story of this human tendency to mag- 
nify our troubles and minimize our blessings. 

I would fly away—well, where would you go? Oh, I 
had not thought of that. Rest is not a matter of location. 
It is not to be found by travel. It is found in the kind of 
life you live. Rest is a disposition and principle of the 
soul in our personality that gives us an appreciation of 
God’s goodness and our self mastery because of our fel- 
lowship with Christ. The Holy Spirit working by the 
means of grace in the Christian Church makes us new 


creatures in Christ Jesus—in Him we find rest for our 
souls. 


“Hark, hark, my soul! angelic songs are swelling 
O’er earth’s green fields, and ocean’s wave-beat shore: 
How sweet the truth those blessed strains are telling, 
Of that new life when sin shall be no more. 


Onward we go, for still we hear them singing, 
‘Come, weary souls, for Jesus bids you come!’ 
And through the dark, its echoes sweetly ringing, 

The music of the gospel leads us home.” 


FS) We. 


——————— ————————————— ———————————————————————————eeeeee 


THE PARABLE OF THINGS THAT DO NOT LAST 


I sojourned in a Certain Place, and abode there long 
enough to know some of my Neighbors, albeit that Place 
was not my Home. And one of my Neighbors was a 
Sweet Young Thing, and the Holy Bible doth command 
us to Love our Neighbors. Which same I did. 

And I think that she rather liked me. For it came to 
pass as she went by my Window, that sometimes she waved 
toward me, or called out to wish me a Good Morning. 
And now and again she brought of the Flowers that were 
in the Garden at her home, and placed them in a Vase 
upon my Mantle. 

And she came upon a morning, and cast out the flowers 
that she had left there on a Previous Day, and filled the 
Vase with Fresh Water, and put in the Flowers that she 
had brought. 

And she said, They are Lovely, but they do not Last. 

And I said, My dear, let us thank God for the Joys that 
Abide, and thank Him also for the Joys that do not Last. 

And she asked, Would it not be better if they Lasted? 

And I said, What were the flowers that thou didst bring 
me last? 

And she said, They were Lilacs. 

And I said, And what hast thou brought me now? 

And she said, They are Iris. 

And I said, Is it not fortunate that the Lilacs were 
ready to be disposed of so that we might possess one more 
form of Beauty? 

And she inquired, Would it not be better if both did 
Last? 

And I said, I think not. Were it better that the petals 
of all flowers were of Tin or Zinc, painted with non- 
corrosive Paint? 

And she said, I think that would be Horrid. 

And I said, That also would appear to be the opinion of 
God. 

And I said, Flowers were not made to last, but to be 
enjoyed, and to give room for other joys. And Musick is 
not made to Last. And Rainbows are not made to Last. 
Most of Beauty is Evanescent, and that is One Good 
Thing about it. 

And she inquired, Why must things Change and Decay? 

And I said, To make room for other forms of Loveli- 
ness. The Joys of Childhood do not Last, but give place 
to those of Youth. And Youth passeth swiftly, but Mature 
Life hath its Better Joys. And Age is not Joyless, unless 
we sinfully will that it shall be so. 

And she said, Doth not Love last? 

And I said, My friend Saint Paul was accustomed to 
say that three things Last—namely, Faith, Hope, and 
Love—and the best of these is Love. 

And she said, Then do I and thou have something that 
will abide. 

And I said, Amen. God grant it may be so. 
also art a Flower, and a Fair One. 


And the day was the brighter because she had been there. 


For thou 


E 
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Other Present-Day Theories of the Cause of Crime 


Unconscious Mind. Another present-day 
bearing on responsibility in crime is the 
psycho-analysis theory of Sigmund Freud, 
which unconscious mind the 
truest part of man. Freud predicates, not 
personality, but ‘‘a creative force, a prime 
mover,’? a physiological activity in man 
more potent than the conscious self. It is 
with some modifications the old doctrine of 
hylozoism, that matter, is endowed with 
mind and that the unconscious mind is 
ever working without our consciousness; 
in short that this sub-mind activity is re- 
sponsible for our acts. This is an entire 
reversal of the correct view. The uncon- 
scious can never be a matter of knowl- 
edge, for the first condition of knowledge 
is consciousness, There is as much uncon- 
scious mind as wooden-iron or a square 
circle. (This view must not be confounded 
with the co-conscious of Prince, Muenster- 
berg, et. al.). In Freud’s scheme crime is 
regarded as some latent, uncontrollable im- 
pulse for which the individual may not be 
held responsible. It is clear that if this 
view were carried out practically, a man 
accused of a crime could simply affirm that 
not he, but his unconscious self did it. He 
could not be held. 

The writer is surprised to find that not 
a few books on sex, education, and crime, 
(and even books for children), are infected 
with the Freudian virus. Thus F. Pierce, 
in ‘‘Understanding the Child’’ (1926) 
writes: ‘‘You have no doubt heard of the 
subconscious; everybody knows of such a 
lower level that it is very active and plays 
quite a part in the personality. We ana- 
lytical psychologists call it the uncon- 
scious, because we think that term more 
accurately descriptive; and we think the 
unconscious plays not merely an important 
part, but an actually controlling part in 
the conduct of the individual, and of the 
herd or mass of individuals.’’ Pierce 
adds: ‘‘From the viewpoint of analytical 
psychology it is probable that the tremend- 
ous force of criminal and erotic sugges- 
tions, as expressed by the lower types of 
moving pictures, has been partly responsi- 
ble for the wave of moral recklessness and 
violent crime which is now making itself 
felt throughout America.’’ This state- 
ment refutes Pierce’s contention as to the 
unconscious mind, for it is clear that the 
‘criminal and erotic suggestions’’ enter 
the mind very consciously and with ab- 
sorbing interest. 


Materialism. This is the doctrine that 
matter produces mind. ‘‘Materialism far 
from being dead is stronger now than ever. 
.. . Biology becomes a branch of physics, 
and psychology a branch of biology; so it 
is at least in North America, where we 
have practically no vitalists or animists. 
And this after all is straight materialism.’’ 
(Prof. Sheldon, of Yale.) The biologist 
tells us that ‘‘criminals are always ab- 
normal and usually subnormal. Few nor- 
mal persons ever commit crime.’’ Men are 
criminals, says A. E. Burgess in ‘‘ Current 
History’’ because ‘‘they cannot adapt 
themselves to the restrictions of organized 
society.’? And they cannot adapt them- 
selves because their ductless and endocrene 
glands do not function properly. ‘‘ Their 
secretions determine our emotions. The 
ductless glands are out of balance.’’ Loeb 
and Leopold committed murder because 
their ductless glands were bad. Hence not 
the boys as persons, but the glands were 
responsible. And as you cannot punish 
glands, you ought not to punish the boys. 
The preacher, therefore, instead of urging 
people not to sin ought to procure a supply 
of gland medicine and inject it regularly. 
It would, however, take millions of tons 
of glands to cure the crimes of the nation, 
and neither the State nor the Church can 
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enter this field. Moreover, as says Bur- 
gess, ‘‘the thing is so little understood 
and is so complex that it is loaded with 
dynamite. ’’ 

The Lombroso Theory. The theory of 
criminal irresponsibility goes back forty 
years to the Jewish-Italian criminologist, 
Cesare Lombroso, whose ephocal work, 
‘<The Criminal,’’ was a practical applica- 
tion of the naturalistic theory of man. By 
a strange coincidence the year 1859 
marked the appearance of three independ- 
ent, yet interrelated and revolutionary 
views of man. In that year Charles Dar- 
win published his ‘‘Origin of Species,’’ in 
which the law of development of organic 
nature and of man was unfolded; in the 


IN EXCELSIS 


**O Come, let us sing unto the Lord a 
new song’’ 

Sing of the starry world! 

Myriads of suns rushing at awful speed, 

Planets unseen, twin-stars, and nebulae, 

Novae that flare and fade, and monsters 
dark 

Corpses of suns long dead. 

Sing Betelgeuse, 

Large as the path of Mars. 
way 

White with its jeweled throng. 


The milky 


Sing praise! Sing praise! 

Tell of the earth, a clot of solid fire, 

Picking up star-dust as it swept the 
sky, 

Cooling to rock, spewing up mountain 
peaks, 

Groaning and travailing to bring forth 
life. 


Sing of green algae on the water-pools, 

Cycads on earth, fish in primaeval seas, 

Crustaceans and the warty race of 
toads; 

Sing of the dragons, shaking with their 
tread 

The mountain tops, lords of a jungle 

world. 

Sing of the cold that killed them and 
the beasts 

That took their places. 

Sing the first of men, 

Born in a garden at the word of God, 

Driven to seek his bread in sweaty toil, 

Wandering, sinning, striving ever on. 


Sing nations! 

Sumer and Akkad, Babylon and Rome, 

Sing barbarous hordes sweeping across 
the world, 

Sing darkness lightened, and the great 
rebirth— 

Ships upon unknown seas, and trains of 
carts 

Ploughing the desert trails, 
and peace, 

Both good because God gave them. 


Sing war 


Sing the men 

He sent to teach, Buddah, and Thoth, 
and Kung, . 

Isaiah, and Hosea, Socrates, 

Plato, and Aristotle, and the Man 

They hanged upon a tree in Palestine. 


Praise for them! 
For our own age! 
fault, 

Yet is it sweet unto our wonted lips, 
And strong as wine upon our thirsty 
tongues, 
And have we not the future to prepare 
With service? Let us for it praise the 
Lord. 
Praise ye Jehovah! 
—Elizabeth Clarke Kieffer. 


Praise as well 
Though it be full of 


same year Karl Marx in his ‘Political 
Economy’? laid bare the misery in society, 
and argued that society is its own redeem- 
er. Both Darwin and Marx were thorough 
believers in the absolute uniformity of 
the laws of nature and denied a super- 
natural order of any kind. Religion, that 
‘fopiate of the people,’’ Marx declared, 
would die a natural death in the perfect 
society of the future. In the same year 
was founded the Anthropological Society 
of Paris, whose teachings, similar to those 
of Darwin and Marx, were elaborated by 
Lombroso in the matter of crime, 


Lombroso advanced the startling doe- 
trine that the criminal is a born degener- 
ate, a moral cripple, powerless against 
temptation, helpless driftwood on the sea 
of life. His place is in a hospital, not im 
a prison. The fault is physical and con- 
genital; therefore incurable. This view 
is entertained and carried out in a number 
of prisons, hospitals and benevolent insti- 
tutions. Lombroso held that the eriminal 
has certain physical peculiarities that 
mark him as a criminal: his hair is anomal- 
ous, his head is always one of five shapes, 
his eyes, nose, teeth, eyebrows and palate 
are peculiar, his ears of immense size. In 
short, beware of a man with a queer head 
and prehensile ears. Forty years ago this 
theory was widely accepted in Europe and 
to some extent in this country. Any one 
who dared to question it was pronounced 
an ignoramus. 


Lombroso’s Theory Assailed, About 
1903, Dr. Charles Goring, a clear-headed 
English scientist, subjected Lombroso’s 
theory to a rigid test. ‘‘In company with. 
a corps of earnest and skilled physicians, 
he began a detailed examination of 3,000: 
unselected English conviets.’?’ He measured 
them for anomalies and stigmata pointed 
out by Lombroso and reached similar re- 
sults. But Goring and his assistants went 
further. ‘‘They made an ineredibly de- 
tailed test of the theory, by subjecting to 
these same measurements, examinations 
and tests an equal number of Oxford and 
Cambridge undergraduates. They also 
made the same investigation on the stu- 
dents of the University of Edinburgh. As 
a consequence, the astonishing result pro- 
claimed itself that all the anomalies and 
stigmata which Lombroso and his votaries 
had discovered in the convicts were pres- 
ent to the same degree in the college stu- 
dents. Indeed the most respectable people 
still have them; The Lombrosians had 
not a single leg to stand on’? (Judge 
Kavanaugh), 

The report of the Goring researches was 
published as an official document by the 
English Government and pricked the Lom- 
brosian bubble. There is, however, an ele- 
ment of truth in the more perfect intelli- 
gence tests, as the Simon-Bonet, by which 
a trained worker can tell a man’s native 
intelligence with a considerable degree of 
accuracy. But this method turns, not on 
skull and eyebrow measurements, but on 
reasonable quizzes and questions. 


Boris Sidis, a psychologist of repute in 
his day, says in his ‘‘ Foundations of Nor- 
mal and Abnormal Psychology’’ that the 
usual intelligence tests are ‘‘silly, pedan- 
tic, absurd and grossly misleading.’’? In a 
letter written in 1921 he affirms: ‘‘The 
art of intelligence tests belongs to the 
group of pseudo-sciences, such as oneiro- 
mancy, phycho-analysis (Freud) augury 
astrology, palmistry, et id genus omne.’’ 
Judge Mareus Kavanaugh with thirty-one 
year’s experience on the Chicago bench 
is convinced that ‘‘the intelligence test is 
a social pest; it infests the home, the camp, 
the school, and the court. The only way to 
kill the nuisance is to laugh it out of 
court.’? 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 


The times were parlous in New Jersey 
polities when, in 1909, George Harvey, edi- 
tor of ‘*Harper’s Magazine’’ and a Demo- 
cratic machine leader, proposed the name 
of Woodrow Wilson as Governor of the 
State. Wilson was nominated, conducted 
a campaign in which he captured the 
voters, despite his rhetorie and lofty ideas 
of government, and was elected. The citi- 
zens of New Jersey looked beyond the eul- 
ture and academic wisdom, and saw human- 
ity, radiance of soul. 

That this one-time college professor and 
president, whose traditions were all of 
scholars and preachers, should enter the 
area of bitter and factional fighting, in- 
criminations and conscienceless methods— 
and win, indicates not only mental capacity 
out of the ordinary, but moral power. 

He wanted the office. He was not with- 
out ambition, He was elected to. three 
important positions in the course of his 
career, and did what he could to secure 
them. But he got them by employing 
methods which conformed to his straight- 
walking Presbyterian upbringing; nor 
could his enemies, numerous and bitter as 
they subsequently became, prove that he 
used any but honorable means—and this 
in days when political preferment was 
liable to go to the self-seeking and un- 
scrupulous. 

It is not a tribute so much to Wilson 
that he escaped the general contagion 
as to the uncompromising moral principles 
that had é@irected his boyhood and youth. 
How could he have escaped that influence? 
“‘T am a Covenanter,’’ he said on one oe- 
easion. ‘‘The stern Covenanter tradition 
that is behind me sends many an echo 
down the years.’’ Thus ever enveloping 
him was that rigorous, unbending religious 
faith which had stood for its religion 
against the powerful armies of Charles 
the Second, though to do so meant disaster 
and ultimate martyrdom. Again and 
again we shall see this indomitable spirit, 
this uncompromising purpose. As much 
part of him as home and sinew was con- 
viction of duty, scrupulous attention to 
the ethical aspect of actions. 

From the beginning, Wilson’s trend had 
been in political directions. In college he 
commenced to study the government of 
nations, and made the investigation life- 
long. His first writings, which are among 
his most carefully thought-out and studi- 
ous, discussed political situations and the 
suecesses and failures of statesmen. Na- 
turally, he was eager to apply what he 
had learned. What he really did was to 
speculate in government. He tried an 
experiment. It failed, but tomorrow some 
statesman will appear who will make the 
Wilson Ideal a reality. 

It is inconceivable that he should have 
fallen in with the proposals and practices 
of the machinery of traditional politics. 
Yet, here is the paradox—it was this ma- 
chinery which eleeted him governor. It 
was the Wilson adroitness which did not 
show its full hand to the bosses. Wilson 
was not at all a politician in the accepted 
sense, but he played his position superbly 
—he was always in the game. 

He carried identically the same motives 
into the capitol at Trenton that he had 
employed at Princeton. The Democratic 
machine had its own notion of the way 
New Jersey should be governed. It had 
selected as candidate the most picturesque 
figure in the State, and one likely, if 
properly groomed, and handled, to capture 
the imagination of the voting population. 
Besides, the astute Democratic leaders had 
a grand and daring dream. Why not 
make this student of politics, this cul- 
tured college president, and prophet of a 
greater democracy, point out to the party 
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the way to the White House? He was to 
point out the way, but it was to be a 
road which politicians, hardened in the 
political gospel of the times, would not 
know how to travel. It went too far and 
too high. And what he did as governor 
ot New Jersey was the writing on the wall 
they might have read if they had raised 
their eyes. 

Theodore Roosevelt was Wilson’s proto- 
type. Wilson never said so. It was not 
in the Woodrow tradition to commend or 
give overmuch eredit. Wilson met Roose- 
velt only onee, and then when the Colonel 
went to the White House to ask Presi- 
dent Wilson’s permission to lead a divi- 
sion of Americans to France which should 
give aid and comfort to the Allies fight- 


REQUIEM 


Deep sinks the sun in the bay; 
Unfinished, the labors of day 
Lie in the lap of the night 

In quiet, tired hands. 

Out, out, over the restless sea, 
Away from the darkening lands, 
Dart the sea gulls merrily 

And stir the soul of me. 


If courage needs a light 

To urge the hands grown lame, 
Here, where the birds take flight, 
Let God my labors claim; 

And though my world a dungeon be, 
These birds shall be a light to me. 


—Henry Linford Krause. 


ing the World War. The request was re- 
fused. Had it been granted, the United 
States today might be in the League of 
Nations. But once more the Woodrow 
temperament saw a plain path of duty, 
howbeit a somewhat narrowed one. In jus- 
tice it must be added that military author- 
ity had decided against Roosevelt hefore 
the President made his decision. 

One might write an illuminating essay 
on the way the Roosevelt and Wilson 
ideals in government ran parallel to each 
other. Wilson had watched Roosevelt 
closely from the days when in 1882 the 
voung reformer had gone into the New 
York Assembly and turned that august 
but unscrupulous body upside down. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, crusading for righteous- 
ness in a corrupt and evil time, was ex- 
actly the sort of figure Wilson, student of 
politics, would wish to emulate. In ma- 
ture life he recovered from the copying 
attitude and painted his own picture. We 
wish he had given Roosevelt credit for 
some of the details and color schemes; 
that he did not was a Woodrow failing. 
But, after all, we are not responsible for 
our ancestors. 

Wilson’s eye was always on the distant 
scene; yet people took him seriously, With 
all his idealism he exacted of it one re- 
quirement—that it should work. This also 
he learned from Roosevelt. It is all right 
to earry the teachings of religion into 
polities. Both Roosevelt and Wilson did; 
but to do what they also did—apply it 
there—is an entirely different matter. To 
make government serve the people was to 
become a religion with Woodrow Wilson; 
and he began to practice it as governor 
ot New Jersey. Government for the peo- 
ple was no longer to be a phrase to catch 
votes; it was to have a day-by-day appli- 
cation. 

Polities in New Jersey previous to 1910 
had been a byword and a reproach. Par- 
tisan bosses, Republican and Democrat, 
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had waxed rich and corpulent on the spoils 
of office. Unprincipled business had pros- 
pered under political protection. The peo- 
ple complained, writhed, and groaned. But 
the tyranny continued, whichever party 
was in office. It is a fact that plenty of 
progressive voters, looking for the dawn- 
ing of a new day, refused to vote for Wil- 
son, knowing him to be the candidate of 
the bosses; and the politicians must have 
known their man, too, for Wilson in his 
private conferences and his campaign 
speeches was straightforward enough. But 
he was shrewd and tactful. He acted on 
the assumption that the end justifies the 
means, so long as the means is not caleu- 
lated to deceive. He merely didn’t say 
certain things; and who is in a position to 
throw stones at him because he didn’t? 

Once firmly seated in the chair of chief 
executive of the State. Wilson promptly 
informed those who had placed him there 
that the sinecures, numerous and gilded, 
on which they were casting longing eyes, 
simply were not for them. No one was 
to be permitted to defraud or annoy in 
the good old way. Honesty was to be the 
rule. Grafting and incompetence were dis- 
couraged. For the first time in many years 
New Jersey was to be governed by prin- 
ciple and not by corruption, Wilson would 
have been this sort of governor anyway; 
but his Seotch shrewdness also knew that 
reforms successfully carried through speak 
with penetrating clearness. Already he 
had presidential aspirations. He was 
right; the nation looked at New Jersey, 
and marveled at the change. Certain 
President-makers also looked, smiled with 
considerable satisfaction, and bided their 
time. 

A new, commanding, and somewhat 
strange figure was arising in American 
politics, one who could apply high and 
lofty notions to government, and be suc- 
cessful at the project. One must be sue- 
cessful. Any leader ean have high and 
lofty ideas—that is one thing; to bring 
them out of the clouds and down to earth 
requires a singular ability. And _ this 
ability Woodrow Wilson had. Roosevelt 
is another great figure in American poli- 
ties who also had it. 

The work done by Governor Wilson was 
good religion. As one follows down the 
list of legislation enacted in New Jersey 
frem 1910 to 1912, one finds that he earn- 
estly tried to realize the ‘‘Great Hope,’’ to 
which he gave expression in a memorable 
speech at Trenton in which he had ac- 
cepted the Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor. He had said at that time: ‘‘Did 
you ever experience the elation of a great 
hope, that you desired to do right because 
it is right, and without thought of doing 
right for your own interest? At that 
period your hopes are unselfish. .... We 
are seeing a renaissance of public spirit. 
With the new age we shall show a new 
spirit, We shall serve justice and eandor, 
and all things that make for the right.’’ 

No wonder the listeners exclaimed: 
‘‘Thank God! At last a leader has come! ’? 

Again and again, in his campaign 
speeches he vo'ced his glowing hope, this 
confident expectation that a new day was 
breaking for political America. Nor could 
those severe reverses of after years. as 
severe and bitter as ever came to any 
leader, extinguish the bright flame of t: at 
great expectation. 

He went about New Jersey talking like 
this: ‘‘For the future—save the country; 
purify a polity; set up vast reforms to 
increase happiness in mankind. . . . What 
difference does it make if we ourselves do 
not reach the uplands? We have given 
our lives to the enterprise. The world is 
much happier and human kind better be- 
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cause we have lived. ... No man is great 
who thinks himself so; and no one is 


good who does not strive to secure the 
happiness and comfort of others.’’ 


We may say that the following exclama- 
tion was good campaign material; most 
candidates sooner or later give expression 
to the same idea. But somehow, when 
Wilson said it, the promise carried convic- 
tion to listeners; and at all events, his 
actions justified his words. He said: ‘‘I 
will not cry peace so long as social in- 


justice and political wrong exist in the 
State of New Jersey.’’ 
Now let us see what he did in New 


Jersey to prove that he was more than 
a maker of glib campaign phrases, promis- 


ing liberal reforms. He proposed and 
carried through the following reform 
measures: A Direct Primaries Law, and 


a Corrupt Practices Act, which cleared 
the political atmosphere of New Jersey of 
the mists and miasmas of two decades; an 
Employers’ Liability Act; a Public Util- 


Despite the heat suggested in its name, 
Ecuador is a refreshing country. After 
the barren coasts of Chile and Peru it is 
a joy to enter a land where everything is 
green. In Ecuador high mountains and 
tropical vegetation come together, making 
it the most beautiful republic of South 
America. 

As one journeys towards Quito the cool- 
ness of Ecuador ceases to be refreshing 
and becomes downright chilly. To hug a 
stove and shiver directly beneath the 
equator is the strange fate which befalls 
the traveler who is beguiled by the name 
of the country into leaving his coat behind. 
All is not hot that sounds that way! Be- 
cause of its altitude, Quito enjoys the 
idiosyncrasies of early spring the year 
around, 

Ecuador is also refreshingly cheap. Be- 
cause of its isolation from the world and 
the abundance of labor the high cost of liv- 
ing has made little headway. The equiva- 
lent of an American cent will purchase 
either a street car ride or several bananas 
or oranges. A hotel room with bath and 
meals can be had for three dollars a day, 
or less. Ecuador rejoices the souls of the 
economical—after they have once arrived. 
But getting to Ecuador is both difficult and 
expensive. 


In Ecuador one misses the constant 
travelling companions of the other west 
coast countries—the army and the priests. 
Soldiers are few and generals are positively 
scarce. Except in Quito, the priests keep 
out of sight. 


Although one of the three cities of Amer- 
ica that antedate the coming of the white 
man, Quito is both clean and modern. De- 
spite its isolation, poverty, and large In- 
dian population, it is well paved and sani- 
tary. Smells are generally lacking. 


Ecuador is a country of strangely liberal 
traditions—in spite of the conservatism 
of its neighbors, Peru and Colombia. 
Church and State were separated in 1895. 
Religious liberty not only exists on the 
statute books, but the power of the gov- 
ernment has always been available to pro- 
tect the evangelical missionary. Ecuador 
is one of the two countries in South Amer- 
ica providing for legal divorce—although 
this measure is seldom resorted to. Today 
Ecuador even supervises the schools of the 
Catholie Chureh in regard to sanitation, 
the qualifications of teachers, and certain 
minimum requirements as to curriculum. 
Curiously, while much of the population is 
fanatically Catholic, the government has 
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ties Commission; a series of bills known 
as the Seven Sisters, which aimed to pro- 
tect the public from trust combinations. 
All these measures were bitterly contested. 
But what could be done with a governor 
who said, and meant it: ‘‘You can turn 
aside from the measures if you choose; 
you can decline to follow me; you can 
deprive me of office and turn away from 
me; but you cannot deprive me of power 
so long as I steadfastly stand for what I 
believe to be the interests and legitimate 
demands of the people themselves?’’ This, 
too, rings of the rather exalted attitude. 
Repeatedly Wilson just escapes being prig- 
gish. His enemies said he was. They said 
be assumed superior virtue, and that much 
learning had made him pedantic. He was 
no more a paragon of perfection than any 
of the rest of us. But his chief faults 
were those of temperament rather than in- 
tention. And what he promised the people, 
he put through if it was in human capacity 
to do so. 

Give this pedantie school-master credit 


Ecuador Advances 


JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


been consistenly anti-clerical for thirty 
years, 

Ecuador is a predominately Indian coun- 
try, as are Bolivia and Peru. Half of the 
population is estimated to be pure Indian, 
and another quarter or more of mixed 
blood. But there is neither the fear of 
the Indian on the part of the white man, 
nor the unrest among the Indians to be 
found in the other countries. Apparently 
the Indian has kept more of his lands and 
on the whole has been better treated by 
the government than elsewhere. 

The present government of Ecuador is 
‘‘provisional,’’? unconstitutional, and, 
therefore, not officially recognized by the 
United States, although the ‘‘informal’’ 
relationships between the two countries 
are quite happy. From 1912 until 1925 the 
government was dominated either directly 
or indirectly by Gen. Leonidas Plaza. As 
a reform measure a group of younger mili- 
tary men seized the president, his cabinet, 
and some of the older generals on July 9, 
1925, and sent them out of the country. 


GOD’S BOOK 


““Mother, I’ve found an old dusty thing 
High on the shelf—just a book!’’ 
‘“Why, that’s a Bible, Tommy dear: 
Be careful—that’s God’s book!’’ 

**God’s book!’’ the child exclaimed, 
‘“Then, mother, before we lose it 

We’d better send it back to God, 

For you know we never use it!’? 


—Quoted from an old book-marker. 


The ‘‘military committee’’ then tried to 
rule for nine months. Their intentions 
were splendid, but they found reform by 
military means much more difficult than 
they had anticipated. By April 1, 1926, 
they were very glad to escape from their 
responsibilities by naming Dr. Isidor Ayora 
as a ‘‘provisional president.’’ Dr. Ayora 
was born:in poverty of Indian parentage, 
but was enabled to finish his medical edu- 
cation in Germany through the generosity 
of a friend, and has been Ecuador’s leading 
obstetrician for many years, directing a 
clinie in Quito. Before becoming president 
he had never held or sought political office 
—and he still follows his profession, per- 
haps as a relief from his official duties. He 
is regarded as an honest and hard working 
man who is seeking to do his best by the 
country, Much has been accomplished in 
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for infusing all sorts of men with his 
ideals. Boss Bob Davis had replied, when 
asked whether Wilson would make a good 
executive: ‘‘How the hell do I know 
whether he’ll make a good governor? He’ll 
make a good candidate, and that’s the only 
thing that interests me.’’ Yet Bob Davis, 
when he learned the sort of candidate his 
connivance had helped elect, fell into line, 
and sustained his leader with ardor. 


So, while some saw in the reform gover- 
nor of New Jersey a very Daniel come to 
judgment, and others shouted from the 
housetops that he was narrow-minded, 
conceited, flighty, and visionary, certain 
pewerful Democratic leaders got together 
and resolved to nominate him for Presi- 
dent at the Baltimore Convention in June, 
1912. Surely the mutterings and stirrings 
of a great and mighty wind were begin- 
ning to be heard in the land. 


(Next week: Chapter IV, ‘‘An Idealist in 
Politics.’’) 


the way of stablizing the currency and 
balancing receipts and expenditures. 

The comic feature of his administration 
has been the ‘‘revolution’’ of March 4, 
1927, when a party of revolutionists seized 
the president and locked him up in one 
penitentiary, while some of his friends 
caught the leader of the ‘‘revolution’’ and 
locked him up in another. Both spent the 
night in durance vile, but when morning 
came the president returned to his palace, 
while the revolutionist was escorted to 
Guayaquil and given a ticket to Europe. 
Such is the life of the South American 
ruler. It should be said that for the past 
sixteen years such revolutions as Ecuador 
has enjoyed have been bloodless, also that 
when the present ‘‘provisional’’ govern- 
ment has put the house in order that it ex- 
pects to call an election and legalize itself. 


The fundamental political problem of 
Ecuador, and of most other South Ameri- 
can governments, is to find enough men of 
honesty and integrity to fill the offices. The 
good intentions of the men who may be at 
the top are often thwarted by the under- 
lings through whom they must work. The 
character of the government cannot rise 
far above that of the people. 


Protestant missions in Ecuador are still 
in the pioneer phase. The strictest ortho- 
doxy prevails. Work was initiated in 1895 
by a ‘‘faith’’ mission, and by general 
agreement the country has been assigned 
to the Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
The emphasis has been wholly upon evan- 
gelism, with most of the preaching by the 
missionaries. In Guayaquil a large measure 
of success has been attained, especially in 
the regeneration of women of notorious 
character. A good congregation has been 
gathered from the people of the lower 
class, and an adequate building is in course 
of erection. A business man described 
this work as ‘‘the one moralizing influence 
in Ecuador.’’ In recent months a training 
school for workers has been started— 
where good board is served for five dollars 
a month, and no deficit incurred. 


As yet there is no evangelical school for 
academic training of any sort in Eeuador. 
Some brave soul could render a service by 
founding such an institution. He would en- 
counter many difficulties, financial and 
otherwise, but he would undoubtedly have 
a large influence upon the publie school 
education of the country and in all likeli- 
hood would raise up leaders to fulfill the 
promise of liberality and progress which 
can already be discerned. 
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My Faith and My Hope 


X—THE DIVINITY OF JESUS 


It is said by some that the re- 
jection of the Virgin birth is the 
rejection of the divinity of Jesus. 
That does not follow at all. One can ac- 
cept Christ as a divine-human person with- 
out any knowledge of the manner of His 
conception. We receive Christ and trust in 
Him as our Savior, though we may not 
know how He became what He was. We 
cannot limit God to one way of making 
Jesus a divine Savior. We have believed 
that God gave Him a human mother. God 
could have given Him a divine nature by 
employing a human father and mother 
through the operation of the Holy Spirit 
in the inception of His being. God could 
have endowed Him with a divine nature 
when at the age of twelve years He be- 
came conscious of His divine sonship. He 
might have done so at His baptism when 
He heard the Father’s voice saying. ‘‘This 
is My beloved Son in Whom I am well 
pleased.’’ He might have done so in the 
wilderness when Jesus resisted all the wily 
temptations of the evil one. He might 
have done so by a gradual process of in- 
breathing of the Holy Spirit from the time 
of His conception, through the various ex- 
periences of His life until He entered upon 
the work which the Father gave Him to 
do. Theologians of the Roman Church claim 
that the incarnation began with the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Mary. 
There is, however, no evidence that such 
was the case. I mention these things to 
show that it is an incomplete conception of 
God to limit Him to one mode of effecting 
the incarnation of His only begotten Son, 
and that is not essential to the Christian 
faith to accept the article of the creed 
affirming the conception by the Holy Spirit 
and ‘the birth of the Virgin Mary. My 
faith and my hope do not rest upon that 
article: it may be true or it may not be 
true. I place my faith upon what Jesus 
was, not upon the manner by which He 
became what He was. For me that re- 
mains a mystery with God and does in no 
way affeet my salvation through Christ 
Jesus. 

Jesus the Savior 


Jesus is our Savior, that is the blessed 
fact in which we greatly rejoice. By our 
sinfulness and sins we feel condemned be- 
fore a just and holy God. But in Jesus we 
find merey and forgiveness. By His life 
and teaching, His suffering and death, He 
revealed to us the attitude of the 
heavenly Father toward us. He died for 
our sins. In Him we have the assurance 
of forgiveness and divine grace. Through 
Him we obtain salvation. That raises us 
up to a comforting hope, and inspires us 
with courage and zeal to respond to Christ 
and do our part in salvation. How Christ 
saves us we do not know. We cannot ex- 
plain the operation of salvation. In all 
ages of the Church learned Christians have 
tried to explain it. Some say that we are 
saved in this way, and some say in that 
way. But all the explanations that have 
as yet been given, when subjected to a 
thorough examination, are found to be de- 
fective, one in one regard and another in 
another regard. There no doubt is a mys- 
tical element in it that bars a logical 
analysis. The blind man that was healed 
said: ‘‘All I know is that before I was 
blind, and now I ean see.’’ It is a com- 
forting assurance to know that Jesus saves 
us though we may not know how. 

Sometimes our sinfulness and sins are 
regarded as a.debt which we owe to the 
Heavenly Father. Then we sing: 

‘¢ Jesus paid it all, 
All to Him I owe.’’ 
But if we owe it to Jesus it is not paid so 


far as we are concerned. It is said that 
Jesus by His obedience, suffering and 
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death satisfied the Father for us and then 
forgave us our debt. Then Jesus is our 
substitute. The innocent suffers instead of 
the guilty. There is a wide difference be- 
tween Jesus suffering for us, and suffering 
instead of us. Sin is a moral offence, not a 
commercial one, In my opinion moral guilt 
cannot be transferred from one person to 
another. A father may suffer for a way- 
ward son and make vicarious sacrifices for- 
him; but unless the son also suffers in 
humility, penitence and reformation, the 
father’s sufferings will not avail for him. 
The vicarious suffering and death of Jesus 
assures the forgiveness of the sinner; but 
forgiveness is not simply a one-sided trans- 
action. It involves a moral change in the 
person forgiven. Jesus said: ‘‘Neither do 
I condemn thee; go thy way, from hence- 
forth sin no more.’’ The life and death of 
Christ begets in the believer a sense of the 
heinousness of sin, quickens in his heart 
the determination to turn from it, and by 
the help of the Lord to walk in the way of 
righteousness and goodness. It is not so 
much what Christ did in the past that 
saves us as what He does now and always, 
Jesus since His departure to glory carries 
on His work in and among men by the 
Holy Spirit. He sent the Spirit to take 
His place. The Holy Spirit quickens faith, 
stirs up penitence, cleanses from sin, in- 
spires to obedience and service; and those 
who are moved to deny themselves, take up 
their cross, and follow Jesus, shall be 
saved. 


It is sometimes affirmed that Jesus by 
His ministry, sufferings and death upon the 
cross has reconciled God unto us. As re- 
vealed by Jesus Christ God does not need 
to be reconciled. He loves us and is not 
willing that any should perish. But we 
need to be reconciled unto God by the re- 
newing of our mind, by our surrender unto 
Him and by our fellowship with Christ in 
God. By faith and obedience within the 
sphere of the Spirit’s operation we become 
united with Christ and in Him are brought 
into harmonious relat.ons with the Father. 
And thus a mystical union comes to exist 
between the Father and the Son, between 
Jesus and the believer, and between the 
believer and God and this is salvation. 
Hence the sainted Harbaugh sings: 


“*Living or dying, Lord, 
I ask but to be Thine; 
My life in Thee, Thy life in me, 
Makes heaven forever mine.’’ 


Jesus and His Resurrection 


Jesus talked much of life. He magnified 
life and minimized death. Death is a sleep. 
““He that believeth on Me, though he die, 
yet shall he live. Whosoever liveth and 
believeth on Me shall never die.’’? ‘‘T 
came that you might have life in abund- 
ance.’’?’ Whether the disciples understood 
Jesus fully and reported Him correctly we 
cannot say. They admitted that they did 
not always understand the full meaning of 
His words. Probably we cannot interpret 
His words properly. But evidently His 
doctrine was a doctrine of life. Death 
could not destroy life. ‘‘Thy brother shall 
rise again.’? Life here and life after 
death. His disciples unquestionably had 
come to believe that Jesus would not die, 
or at least not until He had established the 
kingdom of heaven upon earth. Then to 
their utter dismay they saw Him arrected, 
condemned, crucified, dead and buried. 
Their disappointment was great, their grief 
overwhelming, their hope fled. It seemed 
that all was lost. 


Then a few days later they saw Him 
again, one at a time, two, a dozen and 
many more saw Him and heard Him speak. 
Their joy now was exceedingly great. 
Their Master was alive, not dead. And 
they went forth teaching and preaching 


—— 


and testifying that Jesus was risen from 
the dead. Upon the resurrection of Christ 
rests our holy Christianity. It is the 
foundation of our faith. Some _ years 
later when Saul, a learned and conscien- 
tious Jew, a firm believer in God, was en- 
gaged in persecuting the followers of 
Christ, Jesus appeared to him on the way 
to Damascus and had communications with 
him, Saul was overwhelmed by his vision, 
became a disciple and apostle of the Lord. 
He was absolutely certain that he had seen 
and heard the risen Jesus. To my mind 
the experience of Saul is one of the strong- 
est evidences of the resurrection of Jesus, 
our Savior. 


What was the nature of the resurrection 
of Jesus. Was it a restoration, a revivica- 
tion of His natural body? It seems the 
disciples thought so. They saw Him as He 
had been, His dress and features and the 
marks of His body. They heard His voice 
and they ate with Him. They spoke of His 
resurrection and ascension as though He 
lived in the heavenly world in the same 
body in which He had lived upon earth. 
But these things must be considered in the 
light of some other facts given. He could 
appear and disappear before their eyes. He 
could enter a room with doors and windows 
and take His departure in the same way. 
They could recognize Him only when their 
eyes were opened. His appearances were 
in the form of apparitions. He manifested 
Himself under earthly forms, as it was the 
only way they could apprehend Him. A 
body of flesh and bones and blood was 
necessary to connect Him with this world, 
but it would be utterly useless in a world 
differently constituted. It is sometimes 
said that His resurrection body was His 
natural body glorified. But what does that 
mean? It must mean that the material ele- 
ments of the body have been eliminiated; 
that His body has become spiritualized; 
that He was unclothed and then clothed 
upon again by a body adapted to the 
sphere into which He ascended. His ap- 
pearances after His death were a tempo- 
rary accommodation of Himself to the 
natural order so that He could be appre- 
hended by His disciples. 


The Second Coming of Christ 


There is much said in the New Testa- 
ment about the second coming of Christ. 
If a literal construction be put on all the 
passages we land in a confusion of thought, 
cannot tell what to believe in regard to the 
matter. It is a question whether His dis- 
ciples properly apprehended His teaching 
on the subject. They evidently expected 
His early return. They looked for Him in 
their day. Hence the words: ‘‘The Lord 
is at hand, in nothing be anxious.’’ But 
they all died without having their expec- 
tations fulfilled. Yet the hope of His re- 
turn entered largely into the faith of the 
Church. Volumes of hymns and prayers 
and homilies have come down to us from 
the past saturated with the ideas of the 
second coming. In every century of the 
Church earnest Christians would study the 
Scriptures and would declare the time at 
hand for His appearing. They would fix 
the year, sometimes the day for the Lord’s 
coming, but they have uniformily been dis- 
appointed, showing that they were mis- 
taken in their understanding of the Scerip- 
tures. In my opinion no one knows any- 
thing about the subject and it is not the 
part of wisdom to worry our minds and 
hearts over it. Let us trust’ in the Lord 
and seek to do His will, and the future 
will take care of itself, Man can but im- 
perfectly understand the past with the 
multitude of facts spread out before him; 
much less is he able to prognostieate the 
future. That is in the hands of God. Let 
it be there. 


(To be continued) 
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Religious News from Continental Europe 


By PROF. PHILIP VOLLMER, PH.D., D.D. 


The Reformed Church Suffering in Russia 


The ‘*Reformierte Kirchenzeitung’’ 
writes: ‘‘Before the war there were a 
large number of Reformed Churches scat- 


tered throughout Russia, (one of the lead- 
ers of which, Dr. Dalton, is well-known to 
many Americans). The war and the revo- 
lution hit them so hard that most of them 
are in danger of being wiped out entirely 
unless ‘world Protestantism’ will do some- 
thing effective to save them.’’ 


Vatican Bars Catholics From D’Annunzio 
Play 


The Catholic Church’s campaign against 
the dramatic works of d’Annunzio assumed 
a tone of severity in a recent article of the 
‘¢Osservatore Romano,’’ the Vatican or- 
gan, which strongly admonished devout 
Catholics not to attend the performance 
of d’Annunzio’s play that opened in that 
city. The editorial used such expressions 
as ‘‘revolting immorality’’ and ‘‘turbid 
perverse mentality’? in describing the 
aviator-poet’s works and said they tended 
toward destroying the ‘‘integrity of the 
family and the physical and_ spiritual 
health of the nation.’’ 


Germany Votes For Peace and the Repub- 
lic 

A.kick on the shins of Germany’s saber- 
rattling monarchists, and a sweeping vic- 
tory for the moderate political parties of 
the Reich which believe in the Dawes plan, 
the Locarno security treaties, and a pro- 
gram of peace and reconstruction, is seen 
by a number of American editorial ob- 
servers in Germany’s recent parliamentary 
election results. ‘‘Of course,’’? admits the 
Baltimore ‘‘Sun,’’ ‘‘there are still plenty 
of fire-eaters of the Hitler type, and a 
Communist party able to capitalize low 
wages and industrial discontent, but the 
extremists in both camps have lost pres- 
tige. The German republic is safe.’’? This 
table shows the distribution of Reichstag 
seats for the next four years: Social Demo- 
crats (Socialists), 152; German Nationalists, 
73; Centrists, 62; Communists, 54; Peo- 
ple’s Party, 44; Demoerats, 25; Economie 


League, 23; Bavarian People’s Party, 16; 
Christian National Peasants Party, 13; 
Fascists, 12; German Peasants’ Party, 8; 
Land League, 3; People’s Rights Party, 2; 
Saxon Peasants Party, 2; Total mandate, 
489. This also is good ‘‘religious’’ news. 
But notice the many parties compared with 
the American two-party system. German 
thorougness and seriousness tends strongly 
toward extreme individualism. 


Poland is Rough on Protestantism 


The Polish Government, since the war, 
has confiscated no less than nineteen Pro- 
testant institutions in the territory annex- 
ed from Germany, most of which have 
glided into the hands of the Catholic 
Church. There is still great danger that 
three more institutions will go the same 
way. The various Protestant bodies, six 
in number, still possess fifty-three ‘‘inner 
mission’’ (social service) institutions in 
Poland, namely, 13 orphanages, 10 hos- 
pitals, and 30 old folks’ homes and poor 
houses. 


A Berlin Educator Thinks Women Will 
End War 


Women’s associations and societies are 
“‘strong pillars in the stormy controversies 
amongst the nations,’’ says Mrs. Louise 
Diel, Berlin educator, who is at present 
lecturing in this country. ‘‘The more we 
women take active part in the current 
events and all that happens in the world,’’ 
she says, ‘‘the closer and more solid will 
be the bond that will unite the different 
nations. We are fully convinced that it is 
the women alone who will prevent wars in 
the future.’’ Mrs. Diel, who is lecturing 
on German art and artists, came to the 
United States with a delegation of about 
twenty-five educators, under the auspices 
of the Zentralinstitut of Berlin and the 
International Institute of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


The German League of Friendship 
Through the Churches 


Germany maintains a very vigorous 
branch of the American-born World League 


of Friendship Among the Nations through 
the Churches, which recently held its an- 
nual meeting in old Heidelberg. The Ger- 
mans, Protestants as well as Catholics, sue- 
ceed in interesting some of their outstand- 
ing statesmen in their work. The ancient 
university (the oldest in Germany, founded 
in 1383) opened its buildings for the meet- 
ing. Count von Bernstorff, the former Ger- 
man Ambassador at Washington, who is a 
leading pacifist, spoke on the need of dis- 
armament; Dr. Hellpach, the president 
(Governor) of the State of Baden, Sig- 
mund Schultze, Dr. Dibelins, the dean of 
the university, Dr. Keller and others were 
also among the speakers. 


To Study Russian Conditions 


American Church people are very anxious 
to learn the truth about conditions in 
Russia, which, however, is not easy owing 
to the well-financed propaganda pro and 
con. Recently Rey. George Lawrence 
Parker, of First Unitarian Church, Toledo, 
O., accompanied by his wife, sailed for 
Europe. They plan to visit friends in Fin- 
land, then go to Leningrad, where Dr. 
Parker was minister of the British-Ameri- 
can Church from 1906 to 1908; then to Mos- 
cow, where they will study Russian con- 
ditions. 


The European Churches on Politics 


In spite of ‘‘separation’’ of Church and 
State in most European countries, the 
Churches cannot get it out of their sys- 
tem that they were for many centuries a 
part of the State system. Bishops, pas- 
tors and priests still sit in the parliaments, 
some of them, like Seipel, of Austria, are 
even Prime Ministers. In the recent cam- 
paign for members of the German Reich- 
stag (parliament) even the ‘‘Gemein- 
schaftsleute’’ (organized pietists) within 
the Churches), took a very prominent part 
in favor of the Conservative Party. Just 
as in America, the politicians don’t like 
this activity, but these Churchmen refuse 
to be seared by fine distinetions about 
separation of Church and State when most 
vital moral issues are at stake. 


cA Letter From London 


BY ALBERT DAWSON 


(A Rewarding Interpretation of Men and Events Across the Sea) 


The Supreme Question 


Deep down in the consciousness of most 
people is the thought—varying between 
wonder, fear, hope, confidence—about 
death and the hereafter. Hence recent 
pronouncements of eminent scientists in 
England against a future life have started 
newspaper discussion of the supreme ques- 
tion: ‘‘If a man die shall he live again?’’ 
Sir Arthur Keith, President of the British 
Association, says that medical men can 
find no ground for believing the brain is 
a dual organ, a compound of substance and 
of spirit, and that every fact known to 
them compels the inference that mind, 
spirit, soul are the manifestations of a liv- 
ing brain just as flame is the manifest 
spirit of a burning candle: ‘‘At the 
moment of extinetion both flame and spirit 
cease to have a separate existence. How- 
ever much this mode of explaining man’s 
mentality may run counter to long and 
deeply-cherished beliefs, medical men can- 
not think otherwise if they are to believe 
the evidence of their senses.’’? Upon this 
Sir John Bland-Sutton, a famous surgeon, 
comments: ‘‘True, absolutely true. Death 
is the end of all—an endless sleep.’’? One 
is surprised at such dogmatism in such a 
quarter. One can understand a man say- 


ing that along physical lines he ean find 
no traces of the soul or of human survival 
of death, but to declare that there is and 
can be no life apart from the body is, to 
say the least, unscientific. How can any- 
one possibly be sure of the negative? 
There are other than physical facts which 
must be taken into account, such as the 
widespread belief in the persistence of the 
individual after physical dissolution. 
Nor can the evidence of physical re- 
search be ignored: whatever one may think 
of spiritualistic phenomena, irrefutable evi- 
dence exists that things happen which 
cannot be accounted for by physical sci- 
ence. It is an old story that no one can 
find the soul by analyzing the body. Sir 
Oliver Lodge points out that Sir Arthur 
Keith, and others like him, apparently 
think that the brain is the mind, whereas he 
holds that the brain is an instrument used 
by the mind. A violin manifests Beeth- 
oven, but is not the great musician, any 
more than a typewriter is a thinker. If 
one instrument is smashed the mind may 
operate through another, Sir Oliver in- 
sists there is evidence of the survival of 
spirit, and complains that materialists will 
not take the trouble to examine it, Again, 
it is an unscientific misuse of language 


to use the word ‘‘sleep,’’ which implies 
waking soon or late, when extinction is 
meant. Many voices, without as well as 
within religious circles, are being raised in 
opposition to the oracular utterances 
quoted. Professor Relton says that Sir 
Arthur Keith and those who think with 
him are suffering from a modern disease 
which he calls mental departmentalism; 
the ‘‘ Evening Standard’’ says they forget 
that all human knowledge is only a little 
focus of light in a dark and illimitable 
universe; while the old journalistic hand 
known as ‘‘The Londoner’’ writes in the 
‘*Kvening News,’’ ‘‘So long as I live I 
shall behave as though I were immortal.’’ 
Truly, if in this life only we have hope, 
we are of all men most miserable. 


Bernard Shaws’ Plea for Religious Tolera- 
tion ; 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s latest utterance is 
a fine plea for toleration in the Church. Re- 
garding Dean Inge and Bishop Barnes as 
the most intellectually honest men of any 
note in the Church today, he writes (in 
‘‘The Outline,’’?’ May 12, 1928): ‘‘If we 
say to them, ‘Being intellectually honest 
men you must put off your holy orders and 
abandon the Church to the fools, bigots, 
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and liars (I borrow this elassification from 
the Dean) who believe, or pretend to be- 
lieve, what mentally competent and ordi- 
narily well-instructed persons cannot possi- 
bly believe nowadays without trifling with 
their own minds and the plain meaning of 
the texts,’ we reduce the Church to the 
level of the Fundamentalists of Idaho, and 
ineidentally reduce ourselves to absurdity, 
The Church of England being a human so- 
ciety for ministering to the spiritual needs 
of the whole English people, who vary very 
widely in intellectual rank, those who are 
keenly interested in modern physics and 
biology ‘would be sheep without a shep- 
herd if the dean and the bishop were sup- 
planted by a couple of Idaho farmers in 
shovel hats.’ It takes all sorts to make a 
world, and therefore, all sorts to make a 
really Catholic Church. In no other such 
institutions are the officials who are in 


an intellectual ministry called upon to re- 
sign, 


Like the laity they must swallow 


i 
i 
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THAT TUDOR SEDAN 


Guess the hot weather is to blame for 
the slow progress that our car made last 
week. In fact we were nearly crowded 
off the road. Fortunately, not altogether 
ditched. So many good folks—and others 
—were out hunting cooling breezes, that 
they seemed to forget the man who is still 
walking when he ought to be driving his 
car. We are still $178.55 short and should 
have that amount by August 1st. What 
say you! - 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Rey. J. Frank Bucher to Shenchow, Hu- 
nan, China. 
Rev. Max Rost from 1315 S. Cleveland 
Ave., to 921 N. 26th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the Manor Charge, Adamstown, Md., 
Rev. G. W. Kerstetter, pastor, Buckeys- 
town paid their quota for Catawba College 
in full ($23.32); on Trinity’s quota of $137, 
$75 has been paid or pledged. $70 has 
heen paid on the new Apportionment. The 
Willing Workers cleared over $20 at a food 
and apron sale. The Intermediate C. E. So- 
ciety enjoyed an outing at Furnace Ford 
on June 11. They have also been taking 
charge of the first Sunday evening service 
of each month with a special program. The 
increased attendance each time shows the 
appreciation of those attending. The Ep- 
worth League of the M. E. Church of Doub 
-* visited our Church on the evening of the 
24th and put on an excellent program for 
the Senior Christian Endeavor Society, 
bringing out 100 people. The Senior C, E. 
Society will visit their Church and give a 
program on Sunday, July 22, This shows 
a fine spirit of co-operation, 

- Rey. J. B. Bloom, after a pastorate of 
18 years in the Mission at St. Joseph, Mo., 
has brought the Church to self-support, 
rather a unique experience in the larger 
cities of the West. This has been done at 
the expense of much labor and sacrifice by 
both pastor and people. This move had 
been announced some months earlier, but 
was finally consummated to take effect 
July: 1, 1928. In the congregation’s last 
report to thé’ Board of Home Missions, a 
resolution of appreciation for the Board’s 
help was duly acknowledged, and the 
Chureh now enjoys a freedom in venture 
it has never possessed. One of the best 
attended summer Communions was held 
July 1st, when a young man, head of a 
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what they cannot believe, with what grace 
they ean, for the sake of the weaker or 
stronger brethren.’?’ When Mr. Shaw finds 
himself at a cathedral service he does not 
rise and say, ‘‘I will leave the building 
unless you omit all the passages in the 
Prayer Book which seem to me to be super- 
stitious rubbish;’’ he takes what is valid 
for him and lets the rest pass by him to 
those for whom it is valid. Let us there- 
fore, he demands, hear no more of these 
Parliamentary cries of ‘‘Resign, resign!’ 
addressed to deans and bishops and other 
clerics. At the same time Mr. Shaw re- 
gards the existing situation as scandalous: 
““To compel a clergyman to subscribe to 
the obsolete political compromises of 
Queen Elizabeth before ordaining him is a 
very gross scandal. To maintain old docu- 
ments like the Creeds as summaries of 
twentieth-century matters of fact and be- 
lief is cowardly and foolish. Our help in 


EWS IN BRIEF 


home, was received into membership, and 
his little daughter along with a baby of 
another family were baptized. While the 
congregation has suffered serious losses 
during the past year, the people are never- 
theless united in an effort to do larger 
things for Christ and His Kingdom. 

The Zion Church, Nanticoke, Pa., Rev. 
Robert W. Hucke, pastor, had another sue- 
cessful D. V. B. S., having a total enroll- 
ment of 85 pupils. An interesting feature 
of the school was the various nationalities 
represented. There were Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, Polish German and American chil- 
dren in attendance, representing the fol- 
lowing denominations: Irish Catholic, Ro- 
man (Polish) Catholic, Polish Independent, 
Presbyterians, Welsh Congregationalists, 
English Congregationalists, English Bap- 
tists, Methodist Episcopal, Primitive Meth- 
odists and Reformed Church. The school 
was just a local school run for Zion’s 
own pupils with an invitation to others to 
come to the school. The result was as 
shown above. The pupils were graded 
and graded material was used. There was 
a very efficient faculty consisting of Mrs. 
Emil Dudeck, Mrs. George Eckerd, Mrs. 
William Schweitzer, Mrs. Robert Hucke, 
and Rev. Robert Hucke. The school lasted 
for a period of 3 full weeks. Last Tuesday 
was the last day of school and afterwards 
the whole school retired to the basement, 
where they enjoyed a banquet served to 
them free of charge by the members of the 
faculty. The school had its commencement 
exercises Sunday, July 15th, at 7 P. M. in 
the Church auditorium. 


In Central Church, Dayton, O., Rev. Wal- 
ter W. Rowe, pastor, Children’s Day was 
observed on June 17, Program was in 
charge of Mrs. D. L. Stanze, Superintend- 
ent of the Children’s Division. Holy Com- 
munion was observed on June 24, A large 
summer Communion, 1 infant baptism and 
2 members received by certificate. Central 
Chureh was well represented at the State 
Christian Endeavor Convention in Lima. 
There were 10 representatives from Central 
Chureh. All 3 societies of the Church are 
manifesting much interest in the State 
Convention which will be held in Dayton 
in 1929. In the list of graduates who are 
members of Central Church we note 3 from 
Heidelberg and 1 from each of the follow- 
ing schools: Ursinus, Harvard Law School, 
Grace A. Greene Normal School, Western 
Reserve Academy, Miami Jacobs Business 
College and Miami Valley Hospital. And 


ages past cannot fulfil our hope in years 
to come by reading the minutes of ancient 
council meetings.’’ Mr. Shaw does not 
go so far as to say that the revision of 
the morning and evening services should 
be made an annual duty of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Scei- 
ence, but he does say that ‘‘such a step 
would be far more sensible than to per- 
severe in the convention that God retired 
from business early in the seventeenth 
century after fussing about with the 
Church from the divorcee of Catherine of 
Aragon until then, and left everything 
settled and unalterable thenceforth to all 
eternity. That convention explains why 
people now find golf more stimulating than 
Church-going, and why the empty city 
Churches are being offered for sale at so 
much a dozen.’’ Sir Oliver Lodge’s com- 
ment is: ‘‘If every leading thinker 
thought it necessary to leave the Church it 
would be a bad day for the Church.’’ 


JESUS, THY BOUNDLESS LOVE TO ME 


(Memory Hymn for August) 


Jesus, Thy boundless love to me 

No thought can reach, no tongue declare; 
Unite my thankful heart to Thee, 

And reign without a rival there. 


Thy love, how cheering is its ray, 
All pain before its presence flies; 

Care, anguish, sorrow, melt away, 
Wher’er its healing beams arise. 


O let Thy love, my soul inflame, 
And to Thy service sweetly bind, 
Transfuse it through my inmost frame, 
And mould me wholly to Thy mind. 


Thy love, in suffering, be my peace; 
Thy love, in weakness, make me strong; 
And when the storms of life shall cease, 
Thy love shall be, in heaven, my song. 
—Paul Gerhardt, 1659. 
—Tr. by John Wesley, 1739. 
—William B, Bradbury, 1857. 


there were also 11 High School graduates. 
Dr. Edward Herbruck, who for many years 
was’ teacher of the Herbruck Bible Class, 
has relinquished his work because of ill 
health. He is at present at Martinsville, 
Indiana, taking the bath treatments. Our 
prayers are that he may be greatly bene- 
fitted by these treatments. Rev. Walter B. 
Leis, who has been taking special work at 
Boston University, has our Christian sym- 
pathy in the recent death of his father. 
The new director of the choir and organist, 
is Prof. F. L. Bach, who is at present the 
head of the Music Department of Witten- 
berg College. Central Church is pleased to 
report 2 students for the ministry—Frank 
Jenkins and Charles M. Prugh. In the eam- 
paign to raise funds for the Week Day 
Schools of Religious Education in Dayton, 
the Reformed Church as a denomination 
made a fine record. It was the only de- 
nomination in the city that raised its quota 
in full. Mr. Ed. Kohnle, of Central Church, 
was denominational leader and is highly 
commended for the great work that he did 
in this campaign. Recently 4 Mexican 
Friendship Bags were sent under the aus- 
pices of the Girls’ Missionary Guild. Cen- 
tral Church will be represented at the dif- 
ferent conferences of the Church this sum- 
mer, 
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Rev. Louis C. Bysted, pastor of the 
Church at Olney, Ill., who was drowned on 
June 23, was a member of the Clergymen’s 


Co-operative Beneficial Association of Lan- 
caster. His daughter will receive $3,250, 
the amount paid by this Association for ac- 
cidental death. 


We have been grieved to learn of the 
recent death of the wife of Rev. Dr. George 
S. Ricker, of Wichita, Kan. She was in 
her 82nd year and 8 days after her death 
Dr. and Mrs. Rieker would have been mar- 
ried 57 years. 


In St. Paul’s Church, Wilhelm Charge, 
Meyersdale, Pa., Rev. Karl H. Beck, pas- 
tor. mid-summer Communion was observed 
July 8, when a class of 18 was confirmed. 
6 were confirmed on Palm Sunday. A D. 
V. B.S. was conducted for 2 weeks in June 
with an enrollment of 52. 


Rey. William H. Erb, 671 George St., 
Norristown, is supplying the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s Church, Sellersville, Pa., during the 
month of July. Rev. J. R. Shepley, the 
pastor, is on a summer tour in Europe. Dr. 
irb is giving his time in doing supply 
work in our Church in the East. 


Rev. H. B. Diefenbach, pastor of the 
Wooster Ave. Chureh of Akron, O.. pre- 
sented his resignation to the consistory on 
June 28; it was accepted and will take 
effect Aug. 31, after his month’s vacation. 
The Diefenbachs will make their home 
with Dr. and Mrs. A. K. Zartman, who 
have purchased a property at 356 Rose 
Boulevard, Akron, 


Tt was to Rev. William H. Snyder, presi- 
dent of Somerset Classis, a source of Chris- 
tian happiness to add his signature to the 
license to preach the Gospel, to Licentiate 
J. C. Glessner. Classis will meet Monday, 
July 23, at 1 P. M., in Trinity Church, Ber- 
lin, Pa., to arrange for the ordination of 
this splendid young man and for a proper 
program of service prior to his departure 
for the Mesopotamia Mission field. 


The Woman’s Society of Grace Church, 
York, Pa., Rev. Irvin A. Raubenhold, pas- 
tor, was entertained by the president. Mrs. 
R. L. Motter, at her country home, ‘‘ Three 
Acres,’’? on Tuesday afternoon, June 26. 
The Senior Cirele of the Guild was repre- 
sented at the Hood College Missionary Con- 
ference by the following: Ethel Bair, Isa- 
bel Hollinger, Sarah Stahl and Mrs. Irvin 
A. Raubenhold. 


Children’s Day services were held at 
First Church, Winston-Salem, N. C., Rev. 
A. C. Peeler, pastor. The large congrega- 
tion enjoyed the program put out by the 
Publication and 8S. S. Board, and a good 
offering was received. Holy Communion 
was observed July 1, the service well at- 
tended. Rev. B. J. Peeler assisted the 
pastor in evangelistic services following 
the dedication week, June 17-23. 


On Friday evening, July 13, at 6.30 
o’elock the young people of Calvary 
Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. Frederick K. 
Stamm, pastor, were served a banquet. 
There were over 70 present ineluding 
several of the 41 college students who have 
returned for their vacation. Several ex- 
pressed themselves upon the current re- 
ligious and political problems of the day. 
The ladies of the Social Cirele prepared 
and served the dinner. The pastor acted 
as toastmaster and Rev. Francis C. Schla- 
ter spoke briefly. 


The D. V. B. S. of St. Mark’s Church, 
Reading, Pa., Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, pas- 
for, closer its sessions of 3 weeks, with 
appropriate commencement and exhibition 
on Thursday night, July 13. In spite of 
the rain the exercises were largely attend- 
ed. Mrs. Ira R. Lutz. the principal, was 
assisted by a trained and paid facuity of 
12 members. The enrollment was 224. The 


children weie not limited to local schools, 
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but came from the community. The tuition 


was free. The Sunday School assumed the 
financial responsibility. OC. R. Krick, I. J. 
Zinn and G, S. Fisher are the General 


Superintendents of this flourishing Sunday 
School. 


In Zion Chureh, York, Pa., Rev. Dr. J. 
Kern MeKee, pastor, Communion was ad- 
ministered to a large congregation on July 
1. The pastor spoke on the theme, ‘‘A 
Joyful Religion.’’ 4 were received by con- 
firmation and 7 by letter. On June 27 a 
larger number than usual attended the 
Chureh and S. 8. pienie which was held at 
Brookside Park. The pastor has been 
granted a month’s vacation and the pulpit 
will be supplied by visiting ministers. The 
new parsonage, ‘‘The Hoke Memorial,’’ is 
progressing very nicely and it will be 
ready for occupancy by the pastor’s family 
in several months, 


St. John’s Church, Phoenixville, Pa., 
Rev. Albert A. Hartman, pastor, has held 
another satisfactory D. V. B. 8S. It is one 
of 2 congregations of that town that con- 
duets such a school. The enrollment was 
68 and average attendance about 60. Be- 
sides the usual curriculum, the geography 
of Palestine and St. Paul’s journeys was 
taught. The teachers were Miss Laura 
Brunner, Mrs. Rowan Keenan, Miss Ethel 
Longacre, and the pastor. A pleasing fea- 
ture of the closing exercises was some mo- 
tion pictures taken of the school while in 
session. At the summer Communion 2 new 
members were received. The Children’s 
Day service, ‘‘Nature’s Tuneful Voices,’’ 
was unusually well rendered. 


The community D. V. B. S. of Mercers- 
burg was in charge of Rev. C. B. Marstel- 
ler, pastor of Trinity Church, for the third 
successive summer. Over 141 pupils were 
enrolled, with an average attendance of 
126. This number was representative of 
6 denominations and the Catholic Church. 
11 teachers comprised the staff. The ex- 
pense of the school was $130, and was 
shared by the Lutheran, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches. A junior 
congregation has been organized in Trinity 
Church with 44 members. Following the 
dismissal of the junior congregation, which 
worships with the adults in the Church 
auditorium, competent teachers lead the 
children in Mission Band Study and ex- 
pressional work. 


Hough Ave. Church, Cleveland, O., Rev. 
A, V. Vondersmith, pastor, observed Chil- 
dren’s Day with special services. Miss 
Elizabeth Miller, missionary from China, 
spoke at the morning service on June 10 to 
a large congregation. Rev. F. W. Wilkin- 
son, representative of the Anti-Saloon 
League, spoke at the morning service on 
July 1. Holy Communion «was observed 
July 8, 2 were received by letter and 2 by 
re-profession. Dr. George Albert Snyder 
was the guest preacher at the Preparatory 
Service on the preceding Friday evening. 
Rev. Mr. Vondersmith observed the first 
anniversary of his present pastorate on 
July 8. 
persons into Church fellowship, baptized 
17, and made 400 pastoral visits. Appor- 
tionment was paid in full. 


Zion Church, Baltimore, Md., Rev. Alfred 
Grether, pastor, was the scene of a very 
quiet wedding on Wednesday, July 11, 
when the pastor’s daughter, Helen Mary, 
became the bride of J. C. Glessner, of 
Ridgley, Md. Mr. Glessner is a graduate 
of Franklin and Marshall Academy, Heid- 
elberg University and the Lancaster 
Theological Seminary; the bride is a grad- 
uate of Hood College. Inasmuch as both 
Mr. and Mrs, Grether have been appointed 
by the United Mission in Mesopotamia for 
service in that field, plans are being made 
for their sailing on Aug. 25 on the United 
States Export Steamer. Ordination ser- 
vices will be held for Mr. Glessner on Sun- 
day aftenoon, July 29, in the old historical 
Church at Roxburg (Berlin), Pa,, where he 


During the year he received 29. 


was baptized and confirmed. A farewell 
service in the Church of the bride’s father 
is being planned for the Sunday evening 
previous to their sailing. 


‘*A Prophetie Pulpit,’’ the sermon de- 
livered by Rev. Harold B. Kerschner, pas- 
tor of First Church, Phila., Pa., at the 
meeting of the Eastern Synod, is reviewed 
by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton in the August 
issue of ‘‘McCall’s Magazine.’’ Dr. New- 
ton says: ‘‘Like all forward-looking men, 
Rev. Mr. Kerschner sees the shame, the 
waste, the inefficiency of a divided Chureh. 
The present condition of the -Churehes is 
like an orchestra turning up, each instru- 
ment testing itself by itself. When they 
learn to follow one Master, and strike the 
great common chords, there will be a 
vaster music, and its melody will sweep 
through the hearts of men like a great 
world song.’? Dr. Newton closes saying 
that: ‘‘Few men among the great army of 
clergymen of today give more promise of 
constructive Christian leadership, and the 
development of his ministry will be fol- 
lowed by many outside his own commun- 
LO eae 


Memorial Church, Dayton, O., Rev. 
Edgar Vincent Loucks, pastor, is uniting 
with East Dayton Churches in Vesper Ser- 
vices from 7 to 8 P. M. on the campus of 
Central Seminary; in ease of rain. in the 
Heidelberg Reformed Church. From 400 to 
600 people gather each Sunday evening at 
this beautiful spot. Every Sunday morn- 
ing of June the service and sermon were 
directed toward a special group of persons, 
children, young people, aged and the fam- 
ily. The pastor tendered his resignation 
on July 8 in order to accept a unanimous 
call from the St. Paul Church of Green- 
ville, O. Resignation will take effect Aug. 
26. The pastor will preach throughout 
July, then he and his wife will spend the 
first three weeks of August in the East. 
They will attend the Collegeville Summer 
Assembly for Christian Workers of All 
Denominations, Collegeville, Pa., where on 
August 11, Rev. Mr. Loucks will deliver 
a stereopticon lecture on ‘‘Peoples and 
Places Around the Mediterranean,’’ with 
special emphasis on the lure of the Lord’s 
Land, and will preach on Assembly, Sun- 
day morning at 10.30 o’clock. 


On Thursday, June 28, a Consistorial 
Conference of West Susquehanna Classis 
was held in St. Paul’s Church, Selins- 
grove, Pa., Rev. Earl G. Kline, pastor. 
Fifty elders and deacons were present, rep- 
resenting 9 charges and about 21 Churches 
and consistories. At 6 P. M., the ladies of 
St. Paul’s served a delicious baked ham 
supper. After this the elders and deacons 
held their conference in the Church audi- 
torium. The conference was presided over 
by Elder Robert Snodgrass, of Mifflinburg. 
The elders and deacons were premitted to 
bring up any question that they faced in 
their consistory. The conference did not 
lack interest for one minute. Such ques- 
tions as the relationship of the Sunday 
School to the consistory, the relation of 
the congregation to Classis, Church rolls 
and delinquent membership, the raising of 
the Apportionment, should elders and dea- 
cons succeed themselves in office, and how 
many present were readers of ‘‘The Mess- 
enger.’’? Then came a final question, ‘Can 
a man serve as an elder or deacon and 
serve his Chureh properly unless he is a 
reader of ‘‘The Messenger?’’ All reported 
a conference of profit and of great spiritual 
enjoyment. 


A unique double wedding was solemnized 
in St. Stephen’s Church, Perkasie, Pa., 
Rev. Howard Obold, pastor, on June 28, 
when Miss Frances M. Baringer, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. I. Y. Baringer, became the 
bride of Mr. Abram S, Benner, son of the 


late Mr. and Mrs. Frank Benner, and Miss ~ 


Delma C. Mengel, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, Allen 8, Mengel, became the bride of 
Mr, William G. Baringer, son of Mr. and 
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Mrs. I, W. Baringer. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. Walter H. Diehl, a son- 
in-law, and the organ numbers were rend- 
ered by Mr. Russel S. Kramer, also a son- 
in-law and organist of the Church. On the 
same day Mr. and Mrs. Baringer observed 
their 35th anniversary and it was also the 
oceasion of the wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kramer and Rey. and Mrs. Diehl. 
Mr. Baringer is superintendent of St. Ste- 
phen’s Chureh Sehool. A wedding break- 
fast was served at the Baringer home, after 
which the youngest son, Edward, a licensed 
aviator, made the occasion memorable by 
cireling over the family residenee and 
dropping roses. The newly-weds_ spent 
their honeymoon at Niagara Falls and the 
Thousand Islands, 


The 40th anniversary of the ordination 
of Rev. Dr. George Albert Snyder, pastor 
of the Williard Church, Akron, O., was ob- 
served in a city-wide way on July 8. In 
the evening service, Rev, Orris W. Haul- 
man represented the Akron Ministerial As- 
sociation, of which he is president, and 
spoke on the theme, ‘‘ Finding Timothys,’’ 
stressing Dr. Snyder’s influence on winning 
men for the ministry in his pastoral ac- 
tivity, his leadership as a college President 
at Catawba, and last but not least in chal- 
lenging his own son as a missionary in 
China. Rev. E. E. Zechiel spoke, represent- 
ing all that is left of the home charge that 
gave Mr. Snyder to the ministry; he spoke 
on ‘‘Investments,’’ stressing the great 
value of investing in life the finer and bet- 
ter things. Rev. William E. Troup spoke 
on ‘‘The Next Ten Years,’’ stressing the 
““Caleb qualities’? that we find in Dr. Sny- 
der, his ability and zeal that are not dim- 
med by age. Revs. Theodore Bucher, D. 
W. Ebbert, and S. U. Snyder, brother of 
Dr. Snyder, were present and brought 
greetings. Rev. Dr. D. Hagelskamp pre- 
sided and special selections of musie were 
furnished by the choir of his Church, under 
the direction of Mr. William Vansteen- 
hoven, 


More than 150 persons were present in 
St. Paul’s Chureh of the Shrewsbury 
Charge, Rev. C. M. Mitzell, pastor, on Tues- 
day evening, July 2, for the annual con- 
gregational social and reception to new 
members. Preceding the social, services 
were held in the Church and the sermon 
was delivered by Rev. Oliver 8S. Hartman 
on Christ’s words, ‘‘Follow Me.’’ The 
sermon was well delivered and attentively 
listened to. In connection with the ser- 
vice, Channing Eugene, infant son of Rev. 
and Mrs. Mitzell, was baptized. On Sun- 
day evening, July 1, about 55 members of 
the Church accompanied their pastor to the 
Blymire Union Church, where a union ser- 
vice was held with that congregation. Rev. 
Mr. Mitzell attended this Church as a boy. 
The choir of St. Paul’s sang several num- 
bers. On July 8, about 50 members of 
Bethlehem Church, Stiltz, accompanied the 
male chorus and pastor to Emmanual 
Church, Abbottstown, where a sacred con- 
cert was given. The annual picnic of Beth- 
any Church and S, S., New Freedom, was 
held on July 14. Special music was furn- 
ished by the Stiltz band and the Girls’ 
Quartet of the New Freedom High School, 
class of 1928. Home-Coming services were 
held in Bethany Church on July 15, at the 
conclusion of which a sacred concert was 
rendered by the 4 choirs of the charge. 


The children, in co-operation with the 
leaders, made the D. V. B. S. of Trinity 
Chureh, Conover, N. C., a decided success 
this summer. Rev. W. R. Shaffer, pastor, 
had planned on the number of 35 or 40 
children from this small community. When 
final enrollment was made there were 63. 
The éntire program was planned with the 
view of developing Christian character. 
Each day there was a theme about which 
all the work for that day was built. Hand- 
work and projects were done to give ex- 
pression, on the part of the pupil, to the 
theme for each particular day, There were 
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3 teachers in charge, Miss Elizabeth Her- 
man taught the children of the kinder- 
garten and primary ages, Mrs. W. R. 
Shaffer taught those in the intermediate 
department, and Rev. W. R. Shaffer took 
charge of the junior class. All the children 
took an active interest in their work, many 
receiving high grades. The attendance was 
high, averaging 93%. After the close of 
Bible School the children enjoyed a picnic, 
58 of the boys and girls being in attend- 
ance. The success of the enterprise this 
year was, to a degree, due to the support 
given it by the Sunday School as a whole. 
Those in charge of the D. V. B. 8. were en- 
abled to purchase worth while materials as 
a result of this financial backing of the 
Sunday School. It is truly felt that much 


thanks must be given to God for giving 


His aid to this work. 


In the Stoyestown Charge, Pa., Rev. 
William H. Snyder, pastor, Children’s Day 
services were held in the Mt. Tabor 
Chureh with an interest and inspiration 
that always makes for the best in man. 
The attendance was large and the offering, 
$23. A very successful D. V. B. S. was con- 
dueted by St. Paul’s Reformed and Grace 
Lutheran Churehes from June 25-July 6. 
135 were enrolled and the average attend- 
ance was 117. The faculty was a volunteer 
one and of marked ability. The pastor ex- 
presses his conviction of the good of a D. 
V. B.S. in every congregation where at all 
possible. Rev. Mr. Synder preached the 
baccalaureate sermon of the Friedens 
High School in the Friedens Lutheran 
Chureh, The elass was one of the largest 
in the school’s history. Rev. Mr. Snyder 
tells us that one day while waiting the re- 
turn of Mrs. Snyder from shopping, a 
stranger accosted him, asking, ‘‘ What are 
you doing, where are you from?’’ After 
answering him, the stranger replied: ‘‘T 
was born and raised in the Church, 
When I entered the profession of teach- 
ing I, because of my own Church not being 
represented in the town, united with the 
Reformed Chureh. I served the deacon- 
ship for years, and became an ardent read- 
er of the ‘Messenger.’ Upon relocating 
again, I united with my own mother 
Chureh; I love my Church, but O, how I 
miss the ‘Reformed Church Messenger.’ It 
is the best Church paper I ever read. I 
ean hardly do without it.’? Rev. Mr. Sny- 
der adds: ‘‘Long live the usefulness of 
our beloved ‘Messenger.’ ”’ 


Calvary Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. F. 
K. Stamm, pastor, will be represented at 
the World’s Sunday School Convention, 
Los Angeles, Cal., by 6 delegates. The Fed- 
eration of Men’s Bible Classes met in the 
Church banquet room on Friday evening, 
June 22. On Sunday evenings, June 17 
and 24, Vesper services were held at the 
palatial home of Mr. Isaae Eberly, located 
amidst the beautiful rolling hills of Berks 
Co., about 3 miles from the city. Dr. A. 
V_ Casselman was the speaker on the 17th, 
and Rey. F. K. Stamm brought the mes- 
sage on the 24th. These open-air services 
amidst such inspiring environment were 
an inspiration to the many who availed 
themselves of the opportunity. Rev. Mr. 
Schlater and his corp of teachers are en- 
deavoring to limit the Vacation Church 
School this year to 250 enrollment. Suffici- 
ent leadership has been provided for that 
number. The theme of the term is ‘‘ Living 
Together in the Home.’’ The term 
‘*home’’ is construed to mean the whole 
environment of the child which includes 
the family, Church, school and community. 
It is a school of Christian living, where 
the scholars learn to live by actually liv- 
ing under supervision. The children are 
being helped to apply the principles of 
Jesus’ way of living to their natural ex- 
pressional activities of play and work. The 
year’s program of the 24-hour Sunday ses- 
sions, followed in the Junior Department, in 
in charge of Miss Anna Kenderdine, has 
closed with excellent results. The depart- 
ment maintained the highest average at- 
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tendanee in the school. On Thursday even- 
ing, June 21, a party was held for the 
scholars and their mothers at which time 
the parents of the Juniors expressed great 
satisfaction with the year’s work. 


The Reformed Church Council of Indian 
apolis is an organization which includes all 
the consistories of the Reformed Churches 
of Indianapolis. They meet quarterly, 
going the round of Churches in entertain- 
ment. Meetings begin with a dinner at 
6.30, followed by a program and business. 
This was the organization that was in- 
strumental in bringing General Synod to 
Indianapolis in 1929. At its June meet- 
ing, held in St. John’s Church, Rev. George 
Kehl, pastor, Rev. E. Piepenbrock, of St. 
John’s Evangelical Church, was invited to 
speak on the relationships of the Evangeli- 
cal Synod of North America and the Re- 
formed Church in the United States. In a 
very clear and interesting manner he spoke 
on the prevailing sentiment of Church 
union, of the historical, lingual and doetri- 
nal similarity, and of the complementary 
way in which these 2 bodies could work 
more effectively and economically for the 
Kingdom of God. At the conelusion of 
the address every layman present of the 8 
Churches, represented, expressed his hearty 
approval of an organic union. There was 
not one objectionable criticism offered. The 
motion was carried unanimously, ‘That 
the Reformed Chureh Council of Indian- 
apolis go on record as being unanimously 
in favor of an organic union of the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church in the United States.’’ 
Up to date the ministers of these 2 bodies 
of Indianapolis have met several times in 
joint session with the finest spirit prevail- 
ing. A joint permanent ‘‘Committee on 
Closer Relation’’ is now at work. A pro- 
gram is also in progress for a joint observ- 
ance of Reformation services. Rey. L. C. 
Minsterman, Secretary, writes: ‘‘We have 
had reports of similar joint meetings of 
ministers in Buffalo, Sandusky, Cleveland 
and Chicago. There may be others. In- 
dianapolis Classis, as well as several other 
Classes has overtured our General Synod to 
invite sister Churches to merge with us. 
Recently Dr. G. W. Richards addressed the 
Ohio District Conference of the Evangeli- 
eal Synod of North America, making a 
powerful plea on the consideration of 
Chureh union. We also know that over- 
tures of merger have come to the General 
Conference of the Evangelical Synod from 
their Distriet Conferences. It seems folly 
to delay. Some sacrifices will have to be 
made, but great gains will be aecomplished. 
We pray God for wisdom, guidance, cour- 
age, to seek the most effective and best 
possible way to work out the challenge that 
stands before us.’’ F 
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It will be a source of great satisfaction 
to the members of our Chureh to read of 


the safe arrival of Rev. George R. Snyder 
and Rey. J. Frank Bucher at Shenchow, 
Hunan, China, on Monday, May 28, Our 
missionaries went from Changteh by road, 
and not by river, as is the usual way of 
travel. Rev. Mr. Bucher reports that all 


the officials along the way were very kind, 
and the trip was quite uneventful. The 
people at Shenchow are very friendly, and 
our missionaries have had so many visitors 
and eallers that they find it difficult to get 
things done. They expect to remain, and 
have no intention of returning unless on 
business that they do not foresee. 

Holy Communion was observed June 24 
in St. Paul’s Church, Derry, Pa., Rev. Har- 
vey W. Black, pastor. A Vacation School 
was conducted under the direection of the 
pastor from June 11 to 29. 83 pupils—in- 
eluding Kindergarten, Primary and Junior 
children—were enrolled. The average at- 
tendance was 91%. The teaching staff was 
composed of the pastor and 6 competent 
teachers and assistants. The high percent- 
age of attendance and the response of the 
pupils to the educational program tend to 
indicate that commendable results were ac- 
complished. The closing program was 
given on the evening of July 1, with about 
300 people in attendance. The apportion- 
ment for the first 2 months in the new year 
has been slightly overpaid. 


Rev. Carl D, Kriete and family and Mr. 
Robert H. Gerhard are sailing for Japan, 
and Mr. Franklin T. Gwoh for China, from 
San Francisco, on July 20th. The Kriete 
family have traveled from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to San Francisco by automobile, and 
they have had a very interesting trip. Mr. 
Gerhard is the son of Rev. and Mrs. Paul 
L, Gerhard of our Japan Mission, and re- 
turns to Sendai as a teacher in North 
Japan College. Mr. Gwoh, who has spent 
3 years in post-graduate study in America, 
returns to China to assist in the reopening 
of our school work at Yochow City. We 
hope these missionaries will have a safe 
and pleasant voyage. 


A veteran minister of our Church writes 
to the Board of. Ministerial Relief and 
says: ‘‘ We hardly know how to express our 
gratitude for the rich contents of your 
letter. The kind words were about as ac- 
ceptable as the check. We certainly feel 
very grateful for the inerease, which is 
very much needed. I used to think while 
receiving $1,000 salary, that we could 
easily live on $500, but I was greatly mis- 
taken, We keep a strict account of the 
living expenses. It cost us $634.39 in nine 
months. The coal bill alone cost us $100. 
But we don’t complain. We are profoundly 
thankful for a Board of Relief and what 
it does for us. Our fervent and heartfelt 
prayer is that the Master bless the Board 
and the kind and sympathetic people at 
the head of it.’’ 


St. John’s Church, Lebanon, Pa., Dr, Ed- 
gar F. Hoffmeier, pastor, has had a series 
of interesting events in its spring program. 
At the Whitsunday Holy Communion 9 per- 
sons were received into the membership, 6 
being adults. In the evening the united 
memorial service of all the veteran organ- 
izations of the city was held in this Church, 
A better attendance of veterans than usual, 
an impressive service and fine musie char- 
acterized the occasion. The pastor de- 
livered the address on ‘‘ Learning Peace.’’ 
On June 17 the children under the diree- 
tion of Mrs. D. A. Frantz and the workers 
in the Primary School presented a beauti- 
ful pageant, ‘‘Praiseful Notes from Sum- 
merland,’’ 60 children in costume repre- 
sented the summer flowers. June 21 was 
the 8.8. pienie at Penryn Park. The Men’s 
Class was host to the men and young men 
of St. Stephen’s Church on the evening of 
June 29, when the Rev, Thomas R. Brendle, 
of Egypt, made the address on ‘‘ What we 
should not look for in our Minister,’? 


The installation of Rev. Charles A. Huy- 
ette as pastor of Trinity Church, Millers- 
burg, Pa., took place on the evening of 
June 13. Rev. Hesser Rhule delivered the 
charge to the congregation, and Rey. E. 
Roy Corman to the pastor. A reception 
for the pastor and his wife was held June 
21. It was a very happy occasion, and was 
largely attended by the members and 
friends of the congregation. A very pleas- 
ing program was carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Joseph Corbett. All the 
ministers of the town brought greetings, 
and the music was furnished by the Sun- 
day School orchestra and individuals of 
the congregation. The Church was taste- 
fully decorated. The ladies of the congre- 
gation presented Mrs. Huyette with a beau- 
tiful basket of flowers. A social hour fol- 
lowed during which refreshments were 
served. Another very pleasant event of 
the new pastorate was a Missionary Tea 
held in the social room of the Church, 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society. A splendid missionary 
mesasge was brought by Miss Martha Opie, 
of Williamstown, who spoke on her recent 
trip to the Orient. 


PHOEBE HOME AT CLOSE RANGE 


The Scholastics, in the Middle Ages, 
spoke of a microcosm in a macrocosm, i. e., 
of a little world in a great world, meaning 
man in the universe. That is in some re- 
spects our position here. We are a little 
world ourselves lodged in the great city of 
Allentown. We have our own home life, our 
own laws and regulations, our own spheres 
of employment and recreation, and our own 
channels of thought and action. It is not 
often that we mingle with the life of the 
city in which we dwell. Our wants are 
few, our desires easily gratified, and we 
are content. 

The advent of spring has brought an ad- 
ditional note of cheer to the guests. The 
mild, May days after the cold, blustering 
weeks of April, are, indeed, welcome. The 
crocuses and forsythias are about gone, 
but the peach, pear and cherry blossoms 


take their place and promise a fine crop. 


The greenhouse man on the grounds dis- 
played at Easter time 2,000 tulips and 
5,000 hyaecinths—a splendid collection. 


Building operations are going on all 
around us, Just across 19th Street, which 
is our Eastern boundary, they are erecting 
a row of buildings—private dwellings. The 
steam plow has been active the past two 
weeks and now the concrete workers are 
busy. 

On the west side the recently leveled 
plot of ground awaits the workmen and 
mechanies to erect new buildings as soon 
as the sight of funds justifies the move- 
ment, Some weeks ago the Superintendent 
kindly asked me to accompany him to in- 
spect a mass of building stone. We ‘‘au- 
toed’’ a distance of over 20 miles to New 
Tripoli, not far from the Blue Mountains. 
In going to our destination we passed 
through the rich potato belt of Lehigh, 
consisting of a loam soil that rewards the 
laborer well for his toil. 


In the midst of a grove we found an 
irregular pile of stone, as though they had 
been dumped there. We say ‘‘as though 
they had been dumped,’’ but there is no 
doubt they actually have been deposited 
there, but not by man, but by melting 
glaciers of the ice age. The mass of stone 
is of the nature of a moraine and has been 
transported by the ice from a distance, 
for the nature of the stone is different 
from the native product, It is somewhat 
of a conglomerate, .The stone would 
serve well as building material, but there 
seems to be no immediate necessity for a 
decision. 

Meanwhile our friends are not uncon- 
cerned. On Palm Sunday the Ladies’ Or- 
ganized Bible Class of Grace Church, Al- 
lentown, called at the Home and eondueted 
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a religious service, adding weight to their 
friendliness by contributing 18 dozen eggs 
and two hams. 

The Christian Endeavor Society of Trin- 
ity Church also called on a similar errand, 
bringing not only eggs, but also oranges 
and white carnations. Both religious ex- 
ercises consisted of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music and addresses of a high type. 

The authorities are busy in forwarding 
Mother’s Day and Donation Day notices. 
This work has greatly increased since the 
Home has come under the care of the 
Eastern Synod. A distribution of 32,000 
messages means considerable work. 

Easter and Good Friday passed without 
any special occurrences, but were neverthe- 
less enjoyed. Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered on Good Friday. 

During the past year we lost two of our 
guests, Miss McCann died on March 14th, 
we may say of old age. She was in her 
91st year, She was a friendly, refined old 
lady and liked by everyone. Services were 
conducted at the Home by the Superin- 
tendent. She was buried at Norristown. 
Miss Shiveley’s death oceurred on March 
31st at the age of 85. She had been con- 
fined to her room for some time and was 
ready to be released from earth’s cares 
and troubles. It is a source of comfort to 
think that these two aged saints enjoyed 
peaceful days to the end of their life. All 
eredit to the Church for this blessing. 
Would that this opportunity of a calm and 
peaceful end might be given to many more. 


—T. 5S. 8. 
Allentown, Pa., 
May 5, 1928. 


A minister in a country Church in Scot- 
land stopped his sermon to ask a listener, 
who was somewhat deaf: ‘‘Are you hear- 
ing, John?’’ ‘‘Oh! aye,’’ was the answer, 
“‘T am hearing, but to verra little pur- 
pose! ’? 


TO DR, AND MRS. CURTIS 


An Address Delivered by Rev. J. Rauch 
Stein, June 7, 1928, at ‘‘Cedar Crest’’ 
Mr. Chairman, Dr. and Mrs. Curtis, Stu- 

dents and Friends:— 


My good wife, whose experience quali- 
fies her to speak wisely, always counsels 
me to speak briefly and to the point. In 
these changing times, when few people are 
any longer eager to promise obedience, it 
is especially appropriate, and in the en- 
vironment of our Eastern Synod’s college 
for girls, it is pre-eminently fitting that 
some of us men should, for a time, continue 
to illustrate in fact as well as in principle 
the beauty and grace of this historie vir- 
tue of departed days so that obedience may 
not utterely perish from the. recollection 
of cultured America. “di 

I take great pleasure, therefore, in most 
heartily congratulating ,you, Dr. Curtis, 
and your most worthy helpmeet, here in 
the presence of your friends and admirers 
on this red letter day, marking the sue- 
cessful achievement of these past twenty 
years. You stand together now upon a 
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conspicuous plateau from which both the 
arduous past and the beckoning future are 
an inspiration and a revelation of a glory 
that was, and is, and is to be. 

It is a great blessing to be able ever to 
look upward. I am reminded anew of what 
a dear little girl of seven once said to me 
on the street of Bethlehem, long enough 
ago for her to have grown into attractive 
womanhood. It was toward evening. She 
had run to my side and had taken my hand 
as I was walking toward the parsonage 
when suddenly she interrupted the natural 
flow of conversation with an unexpected 
exclamation:—‘‘Oh, Mr. Stein, see the 
moon’s turned on already!’’ I looked up 
and saw it dimly shining in the eastern 
sky and said to her, ‘‘ Yes, Jean, and who 
turned it on?’’ Then she answered in 
beautiful childlike confidence, ‘‘God.’’ 


You and Mrs, Curtis have been learning 
from day to day, through all these twenty 
years, until the habit has .become a very 
part of your companionate character, to 
look upward and to see God in His un- 
changing Heaven. Twenty years ago I 
was one of your friends, you will remem- 
ber, Dr. Curtis, who wrote to you of the 
almost insuperable difficulties that would 
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PUZZLE BOX 


ANSWERS TO —SIXTEEN QUESTIONS, 
SEE OLD TESTAMENT 


_ 1. Methuselah; 2. Jared; 3. Ishmael; 4. 
Saul’s; 5. Ahab; 6. Seven; 7. Benjamin; 8. 
Jacob; 9. Solomon’s Temple; 10. David; 11 
Jezebel; 12. Elihu; 13. Rehoboam; 14. 
David; 16, Tubal-Cain; 16. Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 


LOOK OUT! ‘‘WAR’’ BEGINS HERE 


1. Ask your canary to é 
2. Often followed by the Indian. 
3. It receives and holds your garments. 
4. ‘*Poor Lo’s’’ note of warning. 
5. The board that is badly twisted. 
6. Heed it! If you are wise. 
7. <A city in Poland. 
8. A keeper or watchman. 
9. <A staff formerly carried by kings. 
10. <A feudal castle on the Avon. 
11. Armed contests. 
12. <A fresh-water sunfish. 

13. A commission or authority given to 
another. 

14. A place abounding in rabbits. 

15. An Australian lorikeet or parrot. 


AEN S: 


In her latest book, the Countess of Ox- 
ford and Asquith has Lord Tilbury tell 
with joy of an ‘‘ad’’ he had seen in a 
paper: ‘‘Wanted, a strong donkey, to do 
entire work of country clergyman.’’ 


The following ‘‘ad’’ is from a Chinese 
newspaper: 

‘«Sir: Iam Wang. I can drive a type- 
writer with good noise, and my English is 
great. My last job has left itself from me, 
for the good reason that the large man has 
dead. It was on account of no fault of mine. 
So, honorable sirs, what about it? If I can be 
of big use to you, I will arrive on same 
date that you should guess.’’—The Living 
Church. 


| Home band Young Folks | 
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have to be met by the man who undertook 
to guide the destinies of ‘‘ Allentown Col- 
lege,’’ as it was then known, along an up- 
ward and ultimately successful path. I 
had great sympathy for you when you ac- 
cepted the challenge. You seemed to me 
like a young Moses with the Red Sea be- 
fore you, the high mountains on either side 
and the Egyptian hosts pursuing in the 
rear. You could see nothing encouraging 
except as you looked upward. But you 
looked in that direction, with a noble faith 
in God and in humanity; and now I almost 
envy you for what, with His blessing and 
your patient, persevering, self-sacrificing 
labor, you have been privileged this day to 
see and enjoy. 


From my heart, in behalf of the whole 
Reformed Church in the United States, I 
congratulate you today. Long may you 
and Mrs. Curtis live to enjoy the fruit of 
your faith and your toil as you press on 
to attain to those still more alluring and 
glorious heights that le beyond. For 
years together: 


““You have climbed the great world’s altar 
stairs, 
That slope in darkness up to God.’’ 


‘Did your grandfater live to a green 
old age?’’ ‘‘T should say so! He was 
swindled three times after he was seven- 
ty.’’—The Pathfinder, 


THE SPELL BROKEN 
(Grandmother’s Little Tale) 
By Mrs, Alfred Franklin Smith 


When I was but a little girl 

My spirits oft were in a whirl; 

I said my prayers aloud each night 

And bade the moon a swift ‘‘good night,’’ 
For I was early put to bed, 

And there in fear would hide my head. 


My grandmother would come and say: 
‘“‘Lie still, quiet; that’s the way.’’ 

I wished she’d never go away 

And held her hand to make her stay. 


There rose a voice so loud and clear 

It seemed it was right by me there; 

So mournful was its sad-toned wail 

I knew my face turned very pale. 

I listened too and lay quite still 

And heard they’d whip’d, yes, whip’d poor 
Will. 


And then as it grew very dark 

A voice beside me whispered—‘‘ Hark!’’ 
Then other voices seemed to call 

As if my senses to appall. 

There stood a giant, big and tall. 

I just could hear my heartbeats, all! 

I hid my face right in the sheet 

For fear some goblin I might meet. 


Just then across the silent night 

Came other noises and more fright. 

I waited list’ning breathlessly 

And wondered, ‘‘O what could it be?’’ 


A voice then spoke out suddenly 

And asked, ‘‘Who, who, who, who, are 
you?’? 

With courage then I took my cue: 

I pulled the covers off my head 

And raised right up within my bed 

And laughed out loud and ealled and said: 

‘Who, who are you? and HOWDY-DO!’’ 


—wNashville Christian Advocate. 


The Pottstown Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 
OFFERS TO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
OVER 18 A THREE YEARS COURSE OF 
TRAINING, STUDENTS ADMITTED MAY 
AND SEPTEMBER. MAINTENANCE AND 
MONTHLY ALLOWANCE GIVEN. 
ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
POTTSTOWN HOSPITAL 
POTTSTOWN, PA. 


ENJOY A PERFECT SUMMER 


In the Heart of Maryland, the center of the 
most historic section of America; 1,200 ft. 
elevation, Excellent Hotels, Boarding Houses 
and Cottages; Reasonable Rates. Religious 
Services all Summer. Children’s Playground, 
with trained supervisors. Write for Literature. 
Braddock Heights Resort Association 
Braddock Heights, Maryland 


SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Demand for young women trained in Chris- 
tian work is growing. One, two and three 
year courses prepare Religious Education Di- 
rectors, Deaconesses, Pastors’ Assistants, Sum- 
day School and Social Service Workers, Mis- 
sionaries. Degrees and certificates granted, 
Special shorter courses. High School educa- 
tion required. Scholarships. Catalog. Bex 
R, 1122 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEGROES WHO HAVE EXCELLED 


McCoy, the inventor; Scott, the mural 
painter; Tanner, the painter of religious 
subjects; Chestnut. the novelist; Roland 
Hayes, the tenor; William Stanley Braith- 
waite, the literary critic; W. E. Burghardt 
Dubois, the brilliant savant; and Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, the poet, whose: 

Lay me down beneaf de willers in de grass, 

Whar the branch 711 go a-singin’ as it pass, 

An’ w’en I’se a-layin’ low, 

I kin hyeah it as it go 

Singin,’ Sleep, mah honey, tek your res’ 
at las,’ 

has made the whole world of sensitive 

spirits his debtor.—H, F. Tittle. 


A GRADELY PRAYER 


(These lines, which ‘‘St. Martin’s Re- 
view’’ ascribed to Teddy Ashton, are taken 
from a copy hanging on the wall of a coun- 
try inn in Lancashire.) 


Give us, Lord, a bit 0’ sun, 

A bit 0’ work and a bit o’ fun; 

Give us aw in th’ struggle and splutter 

Eaur daily bread and a bit 0’ butter; 

Give us health, eaur keep to make 

An’ a bit to spare for poor folks’ sake; 

Give us sense, for we’re some of us duffers, 

An’ a heart to feel for aw that suffers; 

Give us, too, a bit of a song, 

An’ a tale, and a book to help us along; 

An’ give us our share 0’ sorrow’s lesson, 

That we may prove heaw grief’s a blessin’, 

Give us, Lord, a chance to be 

Eaur gradely best, brave, wise and free, 

Eaur gradely best for eaursels and others, 

Till aw men larn to live as brothers. 
—Christian Observer. 


PINKIE, WINKIE, AND PETER 


There is a little book called ‘‘Under the 
Story Tree,’’ written by M. B. LaRue and 
published by the Maemillan Company. The 
other day I read this story in this little 
book. I thought that you would like to 
read it, too, so I have written it here only 
changed and shortened a little so we would 
have room for it. 

Pinkie, Winkie, and Peter were queer 
little rabbits. They made their front yard 
lovely. They planted many flowers there. 
But they threw their old tin cans into their 
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back yard. One day a mosquito found an 
old tin ean half full of water. ‘‘Z, Z, Z, 
Z, Z’’ said the mosquito, ‘‘Here is a fine 
place to lay my eggs.’’ And it did. 


Soon there were a hundred mosquitoes in 
the back yard. One day Pinkie went into 
the garden to pick some peas. But a mos- 


quito was there and chased him into the 
house again. Winkie went into the beau- 
tiful front yard to pick some flowers, but 
a mosquito was there and chased him into 
the house again. Peter went out on the 
porch. He sat down and began to rock and 
eat an apple. But a mosquito was there 
and chased him into the house, 

The little rabbits thought and thought 
what to do next. Suddenly Peter jumped 
up and ran to see Black Spider. That night 
Blacky Spider wove big webs over each 
windows so that the mosquitos could not 
get into the house. The mosquitoes looked 
and looked for a window with no screen, 
but could not find any. And for their 
trouble, they were caught in Blacky Spi- 
der’s web, and Blacky Spider ate them up. 

The next day Pinkie, Winkie and Peter 
took all the old tin cans out of their back 
yard and were not troubled by mosquitoes 


Bible Thought This Week 


ABUNDANTLY SATIS- 
FIED:—How excellent is Thy 
loving-kindness, O God! therefore the 


children of men put their trust under the 
shadow of Thy wings. They shall be 
abundantly satisfied with the fatness of 
Thy house; and thou shalt make them 
drink of the river of Thy pleasures.— 
Psalm 36:7, 8. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D. D. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


Text, John 8:12, ‘‘I am the light of the 
world.’’ 

This text is one of the wonderful state- 
ments Jesus made about Himself. He did 
not speak in a a boastful way, but He gave 
the world this information as the sun gives 
it light. He knew that there was much 
darkness in the world: that men walked in 
the darkness of ignorance and superstition 
and sin. He also knew that He could give 
men the light they needed, therefore He 
said: ‘‘I am the light of the world: he that 
followeth me shall not walk in the dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life.’’ 

In the wonderful prologue to his Gospel, 
St. John says: ‘‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made 
through Him; and without Him was not 
anything made that hath been made. In 
Him was life; and the life was the light 
otf men. And the light shineth in the dark- 
ness; and the darkness apprehended it not. 
There came a man, sent from God, whose 
name was John (the Baptist). The same 
eame for witness, that he might bear wit- 
ness of the light, that all might believe 
through Him. He was not the light, but 
came that he might bear witness of the 
light. There was the true light, even the 
light which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world.’’ 

Light is something that is known to 
everybody that can see. It is one of the 
common things of every day life. A little 
baby notices it. It gives joy to all of us. 
And yet there is hardly anything about 
which we know so little. Even the most 
learned scientists cannot tell us exactly 
what light is. They tell us a great deal 
about it: how fast it travels, the strange 
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wave-like motion by which it is scattered, 
what some of its properties are, the effect 
it has upon nature and upon life, the 
beauty it brings to us and the safety it 
gives us, and the influence it has upon 
health. 

Darkness doubtless has its uses, but we 
know that disease and crime and sin 
flourish more in the darkness than in the 
light. On account of the revolution of the 
earth we cannot always enjoy the light of 
the sun, which rises in the morning and 
sets in the evening. But while the sun 
shines, during the day, we have the bene- 
fit of its light and heat and healing power. 
After sunset the darkness begins to creep 
over the earth and is only partially re- 
lieved by the pale light of the moon and 
the stars. 

During the period of darkness we resort 
to light furnished by gas or electricity, 
which are really forms of stored-up sun- 
shine. In olden times they had the tallow 
dip, and then the eandle and the coal oil 
lamp, For centuries people got along with 
the help of this kind of light to relieve the 
darkness. In our day electric lights are 
in almost universal use, and they furnish 
an excellent substitute for the sunlight. 

If you go into a room filled with dark- 
ness, you might work all night with bucket 
and shovel to get rid of the darkness, and 
you would fail. But if you touch the little 
button in the wall, the room is flooded with 
light and the darkness is gone instantly. 

Christ is the light of the world. Before 
He came, the world was groping in dark- 
ness. With all the learning and culture of 
the ancient nations there remained ignor- 
ance and superstition and sin. In one of 
our American libraries there is a beautiful 
picture which contains a group of all the 
great prophets of the Old Testament times. 
At one end of the painting are the last two 
Old Testament prophets, Zechariah and 
Malachi. The artist has pictured them 
with their faces earnestly turned forward, 
their hands outstretched, their fingers 
pointing to some object that attracts them, 
and a tender clear light shines on them, the 
source of which we eannot see. If you will 
turn to the prophecies they have written, 
you will understand the artist’s meaning. 
They looked eagerly for Christ and spoke 
of His coming very soon after their own 
day. They were like men who stand on 
the top of some high mountain a little 
while before sunrise. Behind them the 
shadows are rapidly being driven lower 


and lower down the slope and are 
lurking in the valleys. They are all 
silent, eager, expectant. Some have 
their hands outstretched toward the 


East, as they catch the first glimpse of the 
sun’s disk above .the horizon, These 
prophets knew that the world was soon to 
be flooded with light, when Christ should 
come to reveal God unto men. And when 
He came Jesus Christ took the name for 
His own: ‘‘T am the light of the world.’’ 

Wherever Christ has gone He has dis- 
pelled the darkness of the world and has 
brought to men the light of life. There 
are millions in the world who are in dark- 
ness and under the shadow of death and 
who are longing for the light as did the 
prophets. We may give them our com- 
merece, our education, our philosophy, and 
our culture, but they will see only the dim 
light of the moon and the stars. Only 
as we give them our Christ and His re- 
ligion will their darkness be dispelled and 
then they shall walk in the light of life. 

It is not enough for you to say that 
‘Christ is the light of the world,’’ if you 
wish to enjoy the light which He brings. 
You must be able to say, ‘‘Christ is my 
light.’?’ Then your life will show as great 
a difference as that between a dark room 
and one that is illuminated by pressing the 
electric button. 

You will not only have light but you 
will be a light. In His Sermon on the 
Mount Jesus says, ‘‘ Ye are the light of the 
world.’? Every Christian is a light; and 


even boys and girls who have Christ in 
their hearts are lights in the world. 

We hear of a torchlight parade at a coun- 
try station where many men had gathered 
to welcome one of the returning heroes of 
the World War. As the procession start- 
ed, one torch after another blazed into 
light as if touched by electricity. One 
cculdn’t see what lighted them, but pres- 
ently a little boy was seen crouching under 
some timbers to keep away from the wind, 
with a lighted candle in his hand. Every 
torch-bearer came to him for light. Silent, 
smiling, happy, with one little hand shelter- 
ing the flame held in the other, this little 
fellow was lighting up the world of dark- 
ness. You can see, therefore, that even a 
little child can help to make the world 
bright and happy. 

““To give light and to save life’’ isthe 
beautiful motto inscribed upon the famous 
Eddystone Lighthouse, on the coast of Eng- 
land. That is emblematic of Christ. He 
came to give light and to save life. But 
He wants every one of His followers in 
some degree to fulfill this same high office, 
“*T am the light of the world.’’ ‘‘Ye are 
the light of the world.’’ Be sure to let 
your light shine! 


BREEDS SOCIALISM 


A glowering boy handed a note to his 
teacher: ‘‘Madame, you kepe teling my 
son to breeth with his dierfram I seppose 
rich boye and girls all has dierframs but 
how about when their father only makes 2 
dollers a day and theres 4 younger I tel 
you its enough to make everybody social- 
ists first its one thing and then its an- 
other and now its dierframs its too much.’’ 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


HOME EDUCATION 


‘*The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 
—Froebel, 


Issued by the National Kindergarten As- 
sociation, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City. These articles are appearing weekly 
in our columns. ; 


THE RUDEST BOY IN TOWN 


Willis and Lenora Bailey 


‘“Would you believe it, Mrs. White had 
the nerve to tell me that David is the rud- 
est boy in town,’’ said Mrs. Elliot, who 
was taking Mrs. Shirley out driving in her 
new Willys Knight. After a few minutes’ 
silence, due to traffic demands, she con- 
tinued, ‘‘But I’m not sure her beloved 
little Jack is any better.’ 

She had forgotten how frank Mrs. Shir- 
ley was until she heard her saying: ‘‘I do 
not agree with you in regard to Jack. Mrs. 
White’s children are deservedly called the 
most courteous in town.’’ 

“*Oh, dear! I know David is bad, but 
I don’t thank any one for telling me so. 
We try to make him mind. I know we 
punish him enough.’’ 

‘That is true, Mae, but at the same time 
you frequently say in David’s presence 
that you cannot control him. You eall him 
incorrigible, yet when David can’t get 
along with the other children at school you 
listen to his story and uphold him while 
you censure the others. Then when he 
played in the little band, he really was the 
cause of its disbanding because the other 
little boys would not come to practice and 
be roughly and rudely treated by David. 
You listened to David and felt sorry that 
all the boys dropped out without good 
cause when Mr. Wood did so much for 
them.’? Le Se > 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Good thoughts are the foothills of 


heaven. 
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““Mercy me! 
know I have always tried to see as much 
good as possible in David, for his faults 
are so big and glaring I couldn’t fail to 


Is that all true, Lois? I 


see a great many of them. What shall I 
do with him? I’m sure I am trying.’’ 

**You are indeed, and if punishing is 
trying you try hard, for you certainly do 
punish him very severely—but I fear I 
eannot say it is always judiciously.’’ 

**T do not understand what you mean.’? 

‘*Well, a few minutes ago when you 
stopped the car and made David get out 
and walk two miles back to town, the 
punishment was deserved, but from the way 
you gave it he will always think it was be- 
eause he hurt physically, when he so rudely 
illustrated in detail what Bill had done to 
him.’’ 

‘Why, I made him get out not only 
because his actions were crude, but be- 
eause by grabbing me around the neck so 
suddenly he might have caused me to 
wreck the car.’’ 

*“All true enough, dear, but you were 
angry and he knew it and thinks it was 
because he hurt you. As he trudges back 
he may even find it in his heart to be glad 
he did it because you hurt him.’’ 

‘Well, what else could I have done?’’ 

““Controlled yourself absolutely, first. 
Self-discipline must come first if we would 
eontrol others. The great trouble with 
David is he has never been punished ex- 
cept by an angry parent. He draws this 
eonclusion: When angry strike and hurt 
some one. So he does it.’’ 

**T didn’t have time to think when he 
acted as he did a while ago, but I might 
have been calmer in appearance.’’ 

‘*Tt will take more than appearance, It 
must be real, true calmness to be effective. 
Children see through pretense at once. 
David’s offenses are so outright, usually, 
that you could soon show him that he 
needs discipline for his own sake, and that 
you are not giving it just because you are 
angry.’’ 

With the assistance of this frank friend 
of the family, David soon became thor- 
oughly manageable. 

It is surprising but entirely true that 
very many so-called incorrigible children 
have been made so by parents who use 
poor judgment in controlling them. 

* * * 


‘*Tt seems very sad to me that we still 
neglect the early years in child training 
upon which so much depends. It is like 
building a house without a firm founda- 
tion. Many of the problems, both mental 
and moral, that are encountered in later 
life, may be averted through proper under- 
standing and training in these early forma- 
tive years while a child is still plastie.’’— 
Eleanor McClellan Kingsbury, Antioch 
College, Ohio. 

If there is no kindergarten in your 
school write to the National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, for information and advice. 


Birthday Greetings 


Alliene S. DeChant 


Guess what! Guess what! Your Birthday 
Lady’s going to leave you, and for two 
whole months. She won’t be back until 
September nine. And where? And what? 
And how? And why? Well, she’s going to 
England and to Holland. She’s going to 
study English at Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities and then go over to Holland 
to be a part of the American delegation to 
the World Youth Peace Congress. How 
and why? Well—it’s all a dream come 
true. Ever since your Birthday Lady 
studied about Oxford and Cambridge she’s 
had a hankering for them,—especially 
when she told her Japanese college girls 
about those famous universities. Then too, 


your Birthday Lady, as you know, wants 
to do all she can to help bring about Peace 
in the world, and so, for months and 
months I’ve been adding to my blue-book 
account at the bank and watching my 
‘travel money’’ grow. And what am I 
taking? Just my Gladstone,—my ‘‘curios’’ 
bag. And what’s in it? Well, in one half 
are my dresses,—seven of them: a wool one 
for cool days, three ‘‘school’’ dresses, and 
three ‘‘pretties,’’—the ones I’ve been 
wearing when I’ve been coming around to 
your Churches to tell about missions. And 
in the other half is my new burlap ‘‘ carry- 
all,’’? my wooly sweater of Japan days, 
sneakers, and shoes. Oh! Yes! My boat has 
the prettiest name,—the Minnekahda, and 
I’m in upper berth four in cabin 18, BON 
VOYAGE. And take good care of ‘‘The 
Messenger’’ while I’m gone. 


RIVER POOL 


You cannot deceive me, little pool, 

With your glassy surface, and lazy lily- 
pads, 

Where dragon-flies are sleeping. 


That nochalent green frog, 
Dropping off a willow root, 
Did not mislead me. 


Under all this peace, 

Down in the jade twilight, 

In silence, 

Your waters are running—running, 
Thinking of the sea. 


—Charles Ballard, in 
‘‘The Living Church.’’ 


BUCK UP AND BOOST 


Give a little 
Live a little, 
Try a little mirth; 
Sing a little. 
Bring a little 
Happiness to earth, 
Pray a little, 
Play a little, 
Be a little glad; 
Rest a little 
Jest a little, 
If the heart is sad, 
Spend a little, 
Send a little 
To another’s door; 
Give a little, 
Live a little, 
Love a little more. 


—A. N. in Ottawa Citizen. 


Family Altar Column 


The Rev. Urban Clinton Gutelius. 
July 23-29. 

Practical Thought: Missionaries sent 
and accompanied by the Holy Spirit will 
win converts. 

Memory Hymn: ‘‘A Charge to Keep I 

Have.’’ 


Monday, July 23—The First Foreign Mis- 
sionaries. Read Acts 13:1-5. 


Note some interesting things about these 
first missionaries and make a personal ap- 
plication of these points: They were well- 
known to the Church of Palestine. They 
had made a success of home work. Their 
education made them acquainted with the 
Gentiles and their needs. They knew the 
life and working of the Church from the 
beginning. They knew by experience the 
transforming power of conversion and the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. Do you and I 
have any or all of these qualifications as 
missionaries either at home or abroad? 

Prayer: O God, our Father, we thank 
Thee for the goodly example of these Thy 
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servants in the early Church. May our wit- 
nessing for Thee also be inspired and re- 
enforced by a personal knowledge of Thee 
and by a personal experience in salvation. 
May we be living epistles read and known 
of all men. Amen. 


Tuesday, July 24—The Mission in Cyprus. 
Read Acts 13:6-12. 

Cyprus was a large island in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and about one hundred 
miles from the eastern shore of this sea. 
It was Barnabas’ native home. It is likely 
that he and Saul obtained an early and 
favorable hearing as missionaries through 
the influence of friends and relatives of 
Barnabas. The mission seems to have been 
quite successful, Among the converts was 
the deputy of the Island, Sergius Paulus, 
a prudent man and in whose honor Saul is 
supposed to have changed his name to 
Paul. But this suecess was not won easily. 
Great opposition was encountered—opposi- 
tion from Satan himself in the person of 
Elymas, the sorcerer. Fortunately this op- 
position was completely overcome through 
the experience of Paul in dealing with false 
prophets and through the guidance and en- 
lightenment of the Holy Spirit. 

Prayer: 

““Creator Spirit, by Whose aid, 

The world’s foundations first were laid, 

Come, visit every pious mind; 

Come, pour Thy joys on humankind; 

From sin and sorrow set us free, 

And make us temples worthy Thee.’’ 

Amen. 


Wednesday, July 25—Good News Pro- 
Claimed in Antioch, 
Read Acts 13:32-41, 


The subject of today’s meditation is sug- 
gested in the first verse of this portion of 
Scripture. Specifically, the good news con- 
sisted of announcing the fulfillment of 
God’s promises, as demonstrated in the life 
and history of the Jews and of Jesus 
Christ. So deeply were Paul’s hearers im- 
pressed that they requested him to repeat 
his sermon on the following Sabbath in the 
Synagogue at Antioch in Pissidia. To the 
man fully conscious of the serious and 
tragic consequences of sin no news is so 
good and welcome as the announcement 
that God has made it possible to obtain 
free and full forgiveness of sin through the 
life and death of His Son, Jesus Christ. 
Our gratitude should know no bounds and 
should be expressed not only in words, but 
chiefly in an unreserved, self-denying con- 
secration to our only Savior and His Cause. 

Prayer: Dear Savior, Thou hast loved 
us with an infinite love and Thou hast 
given Thyself for us in unstinted service 
and sacrifice, thus making our deliverance 
and redemption from sin possible. In re- 
turn wilt Thou accept us, body, soul and 
spirit? Make us wholly Thine indeed. 
Amen, 


Thursday, July 26—Success and Opposition. 
Read Acts 13:43-49, 


We have here a very interesting example 
of the juxtaposition of success and failure. 
In some eases the preaching of Paul and 
Barnabas attracted the hearers. In other 
cases, it reppeled them. It was another in- 
stance of ‘‘savoring of life unto life’’ for 
some, and of ‘‘savoring of death unto 
death’’ for others. Jesus was ‘‘set for 
the rising and falling of many in Israel?’ 
according to St. Simeon. The Kingdom 
of Heaven was opened to believers and 
shut to unbelievers by the preaching of 
the Gospel. To put it another way, by 
illustration, the same sun that melts wax 
hardens clay, The personal and practical 
question to ask is this: What is the state 
of my mind and the condition of my heart 
as regards the reception of that truth that 
is calculated to make us wise unto salva- 
tion? Are we welcoming or opposing the 
overtures of Divine grace? 

Prayer: Merciful Savior, through various 


T 
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channels and instrumentalities Thou art 
preaching the Gospel to us today. Make 
us so susceptible to its power and influence 
that it will savor of life unto life for us. 
Mav our hearts and m:nds always be hos- 
pitable to Thy love and grace. Amen, 


27—The Twelve Disciples 
Read Matt. 10:5-15. 


these twelve disciples 


Friday, July 
Sent Forth. 


In sending out 


Jesus not only commissioned them, but He 
also prompted and developed them, They 
became apostles (those sent, missionaries) 
after they had been disciples (learners, 


pupils) during a period of instruct-on and 
education. Thus they put their knowledge 
to practical use and became valuable as- 
sets in the Kingdom of Heaven. Are you 
ready for promotion and further develop- 
ment? Are you prepared to pass from the 
position of discipleship into the position of 
apostleship? There is no such a thing as 
‘“Cunemployment’’ for the man who has 
allowed Jesus Christ to make him a true 
missionary. And today He is still exhort- 
ing us to go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel—that is, to those near- 
est and dearest to us. 

Prayer: Lord Jesus, give us the tact 
and wisdom to go home and tell them what 
great things Thou hast done for us. May 
our lives be so consistent and wholesome, 
so sweet and winsome, that the ignorant 
and indifferent may find Thee through us, 
both as disciples and apostles of Thine. 
Amen, 


Saturday, July 28—A Prophet’s Commis- 
sion, Read Isa. 6:1-8. 


Isaiah, the preacher, was commissioned 
by a live coal and a Divine Voice after he 
had had a marvelous vision. When we 
get a vision of the world’s dire spiritual 
needs today (as we often do) there remain 
two vital matters for us to consider before 
Wwe can preach properly by precept and ex- 
ample. Our hearts and lips must be 
thoroughly purified by the fire of the Holy 
Spirit. Secondly, the call and command 
must be unmistakable and _ irresistible. 
The problem of ability and equipment will 
then be solved with little difficulty, wheth- 
er we aspire to be a consecrated layman 
or dedicated clergyman. The Spirit will be 
able to use us to give the utterance. 

Prayer: O Lord, wash me thoroughly 
from mine iniquity and cleanse me from 
my sin. Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. O 
Lord, open Thou my lips and my mouth 
shall show forth Thy praise. Amen. 


Sunday, July 29—Salvation For All Na- 
tions. Read Psalm 67:1-7. 

This short psalm is an illustration of the 
Latin maxim, ‘‘Multum in parvo’’—much 
in little. It reminds us somewhat of Lin- 
coln’s speech at Gettysburg in which he 
said so much in very few words. By divine 
inspiration the psalmist realized, already 
in his day, that salvation is not a local or 
provincial matter, but the comprehensive 
and universal design of a God of love and 
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wisdom. The daily meditations for the 
past week and the Sunday School Lesson 
for today stress the truth that it is not 
God’s will that any man should perish, but 
that all men everywhere should come to a 
saving knowledge of Him Who said: ‘‘Go 
ye, therefore, and make disciples of all na- 
tions.’’ 

Prayer: Almighty God, Who art every- 
where present and Who art no respecter 
of persons, help us to realize that our 
parish is the world. Whether our neighbor 
be in China or next door to us, grant us 
the grace and power to love him as we 
love ourselves, Amen, 


Lafayette and the Homesick 
Indians 


Frances Margaret Fox 


Once there was a bad Frenchman in our 
country who thought of a cruel way to 
make money for himself. He was travel- 
ing the Far West in the days before the 
Osage Indians understood the English 
language. They were living then as they 
and their ancestors had always lived, and 
the Frenchman found them interesting. 
He began to wonder what the folks at 
home would think if they could see real 
Indians. Then he decided to have an In- 
dian show of his own over in Paris. He 
knew that all who could would pay a good 
price to see Indians. 

The bad Frenchman was acquainted with 
a half-breed interpreter. The Frenchman 
said something like this to the half-breed: 
““T wish to take some Indian friends on a 
sight-seeing trip to Europe. You tell them 
that my people, on the other side of the 
ocean, think highly of American Indians 
and would be glad to weleome them in 
Europe. If the Indians wish to go, I will 
gladly take them over and bring them 
home again. They will come back loaded 
with fine presents!’ 

If the Indians had known that they were 
to be shown for money, they would not 
have gone a step. But they believed the 
bad Frenchman’s promises, and at last 
seven of them said good-by to their 
families and started on the great adven- 
ture. 

Mohongo was one of them. She was a 
pretty Osage woman who always went 
traveling with her husband. These Indians 
all supposed that the Great Father at 
Washington knew that they were going and 
that he wished his Red Children to see 
Europe. The reason they thought this was 
because the bad Frenchman was dressed in 
the uniform of an American Army officer 
on purpose to fool them. 
seven Indians on their journey east sup- 
posed they were going to meet the Great 
Father at Washington just as the bad 
Frenchman explained to them. The In- 
dians, of course, didn’t know a word that 
he said. 


All who met the- 


Perhaps when they reached New York 
they realized that they were prisoners, be- 
cause their keeper did not show them the 
sights of the city, but made them embark 
on their ships as quickly as possible. 

All went well with the bad Frenchman 
for a long time. He traveled through Hol- 
land, Germany, and other countries with 
his Indian show, and took in much money. 
Meantime the poor Indians were dread- 
fully homesick. They longed for the great 
forests of their native land and for all 
the friends they had left behind them. 
Mohongo wished with all her heart that 
she and her Indian husband had stayed at 
home. The bad Frenchman had taken 
away all the presents that were given to 
them as fast as they were received. The 
poor Indians grew sadder and sadder every 
day. 

At last the bad Frenchman made a mis- 
take. He took his Indians to Paris. He 
still pretended to be an American Army 
officer; but in Paris there were men who 
knew him in spite of his disguise. He 
owed them money. Off came the French-’ 
man’s army unform, and into prison he 
went! 

This was great good luck for the Indians, 
because Lafayette heard of their sad 
plight. The great Lafayette loved America 
so dearly that he loved our Indians, too. 
He invited the homesick seven to his own 
house, and took care of them until he 
could send them home. When the day 
came for the Indians to sail back to 
America, Lafayette gave them money for 
all their needs. 

A great sorrow came to Mohongo on the 
long voyage across the ocean to Norfolk. 
Her husband was one of three Indians 
who died of smallpox on board. Fortu- 
nately she had a baby, so she was not left 
desolate. 

After landing at Norfolk, the Indians 
were sent to Washington. There they 
were treated with the utmost kindness by 
the Great Father. While in Washington, 
Mohongo and her baby had their portraits 
painted by order of the War Department. 
Thus we know that she was pretty. In 
her picture Mohongo wears a red dress 
made in the fashion worn by white women 
of the time. But her bright-eyed baby is 
untroubled by clothes. as he sits in his 


mother’s lap, partly wrapped in her drap- 


eries. 


In time Mohongo and her friends were 
sent safely home to their Osage village. 
There they were gladly welcomed. 


It was sad that Mohongo lost her hus- 
band, and, of course, that the Frenchman 
was bad; but think of the good times the 
Indian woman must have had ever after, 
telling stories of her adventures! 


She: ‘‘Last spring before we were mar- 
ried you brought me flowers every time 
you came to see me. Now you never do.’’ 

He: ‘‘ Well, I’m going to buy you a box 
of seeds so you can grow them yourself 
and have some every day.’’—Capper’s 
Weekly. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Eighth Sunday after Trinity, July 29, 1928. 
The First Foreign Missionaries 
Acts 13:1-5, 13-15, 44-49. 
Golden Text: Go ye therefore and make 
disciples of all nations, baptising them into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and 


of the Holy Spirit: teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world. Matthew 
28:19-20. 

Lesson Outline: 1. 


The Beginning of 
Missions. 2, The First Missionaries. 3. 
The First Results. 

Our lesson is taken from the thirteenth 
chapter of Acts, which marks the begin- 


ning of the second part of the book. The 
first part records the spread of Christianity 
among the Jews. Jerusalem is its center; 
and Peter, the central figure. In the second 
part of Acts the center of interest shifts 
to Antioch. The major theme is the ex- 
pansion of the Church in the Gentile world. 
Peter steps into the background. Paul 
comes to the front. The last sixteen chap- 
ters contain a graphic account of his mar- 
velous career, until his imprisonment in 
Rome. 

The Church of Antioch is the eradle of 
Foreign Missions. Here the world-wide 
scope of the Gospel found its first adequate 
appreciation, and its earliest expression in 
the consecutive missionary journeys of 
Paul. The history of modern civilization 
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begins with the thirteenth chapter of Acts. 
Momentous transformations of human so- 
ciety followed in the wake of the ship that 
carried Paul and Barnabas to Cyprus. 

I. The Beginning of Missions. 
Himself is the first missionary. His gospel 
was universal, not national nor racial. He 
was the Saviour of all mankind, and, by 
its inherent expansive power, His saving 
truth had burst the shackles with which 
the Jewish Church in Jerusalem sought to 
fetter it. Against the narrow prejudice of 
the leading apostles, and without their ae- 
tive co-operation, the Christian faith had 
taken root, first, in Gentile souls, and, then, 
in Gentile soil. 

But now the time was ripe for a radical 
step in advance. Antioch, the largest and 
worst Roman city in the Hast, became the 
center of the expansion of the faith. 
Hitherto there had been sporadic and iso- 
lated cases of the conversion of Gentiles. 
The Spirit of God has blown where it 
listed, notwithstanding the blind bigotry 
of men. But now a new apostolate, with 
wider vision and deeper insight and larger 
sympathies, carried the Gospel westward, 
far beyond the confines of Judaism, into 
the great Roman world. 

The humble beginning of this vast evan- 
gelistic movement is profoundly significant. 
It originated in a Church which has a noble 
record of ‘‘firsts.’’ Here the disciples 
were first called Christians, and here, also, 
the first offering for Home Missions was 
taken and sent to Jerusalem, In this ac- 
tive Church the Foreign Mission movement 
was born. The new enterprise was con- 
ceived in a solemn service, where prophets 
and teachers worshiped God and fasted. 

Clearly, two factors co-operated in the 
birth of Foreign Missions, the divine and 
the human. Here were prophets or preach- 
ers, Barnabas and Paul, whom God made 
His organs for the communication of truth 
to the Church. And here was a Church 
earnestly seeking to know and to do God’s 
will. By communing with God, in wor- 
ship and prayer, they became receptive and 
responsive to the divine voice. Hence, 
when the Spirit said, ‘‘Separate me Paul 
and Barnabas for the work whereunto I 
have called them,’’ they understood and 
obeyed. Thus Barnabas and Paul were 
called by God through a worshipful con- 
gregation. Their mission was both a divine 
vocation and a human enterprise. 


And these two factors are permanently 
indispensable to missions, God inspiring 
and the Church obeying. Without the 
energizing Spirit of God, the work of mis- 
sions, if done at all, becomes a mere hu- 
manitarian enterprise under the auspices 
‘of some benevolent organization. Without 
an obedient Church, the channel of God’s 
redeeming love is clogged and the coming 
of the Kingdom is delayed. God’s purpose 
and power of universal redemption are be- 
yond question or doubt. Wherever a Church 
waits upon Him, there His Spirit will 
separate men and means for the greatest 
and holiest task on earth. 


Setting apart Barnabas and Paul and 
sending them abroad was the fitting climax 
of the faith-life of the Antiochan Church. 
They were called ‘‘Christians’’ because the 
Christ-life filled their hearts and trans- 
figured their lives. It proved its reality by 
sending an offering of love and self-denial 
to the famished brethren at Jerusalem. 
And now it demonstrated its vigor and 
vision by reaching out a helping hand to 
the millions in darkness and death. 

Real faith ever has its heart mission, its 
home mission and its foreign mission. Be- 
ginning its beneficient work in the heart 
of the believer, it must needs shine and 
reach out into the ends of the earth. A 
Church that fails, or refuses, to pay its 
full apportionment for missions lacks 
spiritual vigor rather than financial ability. 
It is in danger of spiritual death. The 
Chureh that plans seriously, and sacrifices 
heroically, to have a full share in God’s 
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great work for all mankind, will rejoice in 
its health and strength. The subsequent 
history of the Church at Antioch illustrates 
the quickening reflex influence of missions, 
In numbers and influence it soon outstrip- 
ped the mother-Church. It erected a great 
cathedral, and it was known and honored 
throughout Christendom, 

Il. The First Missionaries. The first 
missionaries received their appointment in 
a prayer-meeting. Doubtless the Antiochan 
Church was of one mind concerning mis- 
sions, but in prayer and earnest meditation 
they sought to ascertain God’s will con- 
cerning the human means for the spread 
of the Gospel. Very probably Barnabas 
and Paul had asked the Church to release 
them from their local work and consent 
to the missionary journey. Could the 
struggling young Church spare their two 
leaders? Many plausible arguments might 
be urged for keeping them attached to the 
important congregation in that strategic 
center of pagan life. But, evidently, the 
ruling desire of that Church was service. 
Sacrificing local ambition and _ personal 
wishes they united in commissioning Bar- 
nabas and Paul as the first missionaries. 

Thus, the Chureh at Antioch gave her 
best men to the new work. It chose golden 
vessels for carrying the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles. Apparently it crippled its own work 
in order to promote the cause. But no 
Chureh ever loses by giving the best to 
missions, whether of men or money, and 
only the best is good enough for this great 
and difficult work. Through Paul, the 
Christ-like love of Antioch flowed into the 
regions beyond, and, through him the life 
engendered by the success of the Gospel in 
Gentile fields swept back into the Anti- 
ochan Church in swelling tides. 


The setting apart of Barnabas and Paul 
illustrates the nature of a' divine call to 
missionary work. These first missionaries 
were called by God, set apart by their co- 
workers, and commissioned by a Church 
deeply imbued with the Spirit of Christ. 
God prepared fit men and showed them the 
open door. Men consecrated their fitness 
unselfishly to noble service. And a Church 
stood ready to sanction the call, send the 
men, and support the work. Thus the 
chief elements of a divine call are con- 
viction, culture, and consecration. Given 
aman with profound religious convictions, 
and you have the raw material, as it were, 
for the making of a missionary. The widest 
mental culture must be added to his spirit- 
ual equipment in order to fit him properly 
for his task. And a consecrated Church 
must stand ready to send and support him. 

The apostolic line of succession remains 
unbroken from Paul’s day to ours. The 
Church has never lacked men willing to 
lay their spiritual and mental riches upon 
the altar of missions, But we sadly need 
a more generous consecration of the means 
for the support of missions. 


III. The First Results. In this present 
lesson we accompany Barnabas and Paul 
as far as Antioch of Pisidia. Taking John 
Mark with them, they sailed to Cyprus, 
eighty miles distant, the home of Barna- 
bas. Here they proclaimed the good news, 
traversing the beautiful island. At Paphos 
they met two interesting persons, the gov- 
ernor Sergius Paulus and the Jewish ma- 
gician Bar-Jesus. The Roman proconsul 
was a seeker of truth, a pagan conscious 
of a void that Roman cults could not fill. 
He sent for the missionaries and believed 
their message, ‘‘being astonished at the 
teaching of the Lord.’’ Bar-Jesus was a 
charlatan, a religious imposter who duped 
men with tricks and made money by play- 
ing upon their credulous superstition. Paul 
rebuked him seathingly. 


These incidents are typical. They reflect 
the universal experience of all missionaries 
and preachers. Wherever the Gospel is 
preached, we find sympathetic inquirers 
and hostile opponents. The former need 
gentle nurture. And, often, the latter must 


be met with righteous indignation. The 
Church must not spare men or parties who 


oppose the Gospel because it jeopardizes 
their selfish interests. The incidents are 
also prophetic of the ultimate victory of 
God in this world-wide conflict between 


darkness and light. Bar-Jesus is no match 


for Jesus. In Christ, God has entered the 
life of mankind. He is here to stay. He 
fights to win. The Kingdom is sure to 
come. Progress may be slow, but the re- 
sult is certain. Christ will satisfy the 


hunger of mankind for truth 

Sailing north about 175 miles, 
sionaries landed at Perga, where John 
Mark left the company, much to Paul’s 
displeasure. Later his desertion became a 
bone of contention between Paul and Bar- 
nabas, but in the after years Mark fully 
recovered himself and regained Paul’s con- 
fidence (2 Tim, 4:11). 

Paul and Barnabas did not tarry long 
at Perga. The City lay in a swampy mari- 
time plain. Possibly an attack of malaria 
led Paul to cut short their sojourn (Gal. 
4:13). They crossed the wild and perilous 
Taurus Mountains and came to Antioch in 
Pisidia, after a journey of about 100 miles, 

And here, in the synagogue, Paul preach- 
ed the Gospel whose power of salvation he 
had experienced in his own life. His ser- 
mon made a favorable impression. The 
hearers asked him to preach again, and 
many accompanied the missionaries to their 
quarters, seeking further light. On the 
next Sabbath almost the whole city came 
to hear the glad tidings. 


But some came to mock. The Jews, see- 
ing the multitude, were filled with jealousy. 
They repudiated the message and they be- 
gan to persecute the messengers. Paul and 
Barnabas were expelled from the city. This 
hostile attitude of the bigoted Jews led the 
missionaries to turn to the Gentiles, ‘‘ who 
were glad and glorified the Word of God.’? 

The Gospel is still the acid test of the 
inner life. It lays bare the affinities of the 
soul. It repels the impenitent and it at- 
tracts the honest seekers of God. Men 
hearing the Gospel always face the great 
alternative. They must either accept or 
reject it. Their verdict and choice deter- 
mines their destiny. God’s Word becomes 
a savor of life or of death. It softens the 
wax and it hardens the clay. 


and grace. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


July 29—Appreciating Our Immigrant 
Neighbors. Ruth 2:4-17. 


It has been truly said that there are no 
native Americans save perhaps the Ameri- 
can Indian. Practically every one of the 
118,000,000 of the population of America 
is either foreign-born or the descendant of 
foreigners. There is, however, an old and 
a new immigration. 

The old constitutes those people who 
came over prior to the ’90s of the past cen- 
tury and who came principally from North- 
ern Europe and from Great Britain. They 
were the founders and fosterers of this 
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country; they were the pioneers who clear- 
ed our forests, who built our cities and who 
laid the foundations of our government 
and of our institutions. They established 
our and colleges and built our 
Churches. Many of them had come over 
from religious impulses and found here a 
land where they might worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences. 


schools 


Most of us are their descendants and to- 
day are enjoying the blessings of peace and 
prosperity which they assured for their 
posterity. 


The new immigration set in during the 
latter part of the last century and reached 
its peak in the first decade of the new cen- 
tury. It consisted principally of people 
who came from Central and Southern 
Europe and from Asia, from Japan and 
China. They came over in large numbers, 
at one time two for every minute of every 
hour of every day of every week of every 
month for the year. They settled in our 
industrial centers, sometimes segregating 
themselves into colonies and communities. 
The area east of Chicago and north of the 
Mason and Dixon line is called ‘‘the immi- 
grant zone.’’ because the large majority of 
the newer immigration live in that section. 


Problems 

So great and so grave became the prob- 
Jems which developed for Church and State 
that the government was obliged to restrict 
the number of immigrants for each year 
so that today the quota for each country 
is comparatively small, and for Japan there 
is practically exclusion. The chief problem 
today is not the recent immigrant, but the 
children of the immigrant, the second gene- 
ration, for they are passing from the 
European habits, manners and language of 
their fathers and are adopting our Ameri- 
can customs and speech. and are being 
readily and rapidly assimilated into our 
American life. So rapid indeed has been 
this process that it is well-nigh impossible 
to distinguish the child of the foreigner 
from that of the native stock. Our schools 
and our playgrounds, our industries and 
our newspapers have served largely to re- 
move these lines of difference, which race 
and language and color and creed have 
sometimes drawn. 


Deep Seated Prejudices 


In spite of these facts differences still 
prevail. Race prejudices are very deep- 
seated and do not speedily die out. Blood 
is thicker than water. Colors do not 
readily blend among the races. Creedal 
cleavages are apt to persist. Catholics and 
Protestants, Jews and Christians often look 
askance at each other. Sometimes they call 
each other bad names. When one of the 
other party moves into the block the rest 
move out. Now, race prejudices have al- 
ways existed. The Old Testament is a his- 
tory of racial and national conflicts. These 
persisted even in the New Testament. The 
Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans. 
They called them ‘‘dogs’’ and even worse. 
Jesus sought to break down the wall of 
separation. He showed no respect of per- 
sons. He took every man at his essential 
worth and recognized each and all as chil- 
dren of one common Father. 


The Attitude of Jesus 


This attitude and estimate of Jesus con- 
stitutes the basis of our proper apprecia- 
tion of our immigrant neighbors. These 
folks are also children of God the same as 
we are. God is interested in them as well 
as in us. We have no special claims upon 
God. He is the Father of all men and all 
are brothers. Therefore what right have 
we to say that we are better than they, or 
that they are outcasts while we are favor- 
ites? God has no favored nation, no pecu- 
liar people. But in every nation he that 
feareth Him is respected of Him. 

We should appreciate our immigrant 
neighbors for what they do as well as for 
what they are. Some one has put this facet 
into the following words:— 
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AN INVITATION 


A SPECIAL INVITATION is hereby extended to you to examine, during the 


sessions of the 


SPIRITUAL COUNCIL, LANCASTER PA., opening July 30 
COLLEGEVILLE SUMMER ASSEMBLY, opening August 6. 
AN EXTENSIVE EXHIBIT OF BOOKS FROM VARIOUS PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, THEOLOGY, SERMONS, and of 
General Interest to ministers and laymen. 


There will be plenty of time for thorough examination and for satisfactory selee- 
tion of the books you will need for your Summer and Fall reading. 

An increasing number of ministers are making the annual book exhibits made a% 
the summer gatherings of our denomination and the meetings of the Synods, the oeca- 


sion for their main book-buying for the year. 
We covet the opportunity to serve you. 
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““T AM THE IMMIGRANT 


Since the dawn of creation my restless feet 
have beaten new paths across the 
earth. 

My uneasy bark has tossed on all seas. 

My wanderlust was born of the craving for 
more liberty and a better wage for 
the sweat of my face. 

I looked toward the United States with 
eyes kindled by the fire of ambition 
and heart quickened with new-born 
hope. 

I approached its gates with great expecta- 
tion. 

I entered in it with fine hope. 

I have shouldered my burden as the Ameri- 
can man-of-all-work. 

I contribute eighty-five per cent of all the 
labor in the slaughtering and meat- 
packing industries. 

I do seven-tenths of the bituminous coal 
mining. 

I do seventy-eight per cent of all the work 
in the woolen mills. 

I contribute nine-tenths of all the labor in 
the cotton mills. 

I make nineteen-twentieths 

clothing. 

manufacture more than half the shoes. 

build four-fifths of all the furniture. 

make half of the collars, cuffs and shirts. 
turn out four-fifths of all the leather. 
make half the gloves. 

refine nearly nineteen-twentieths of the 

sugar. 

And yet, I am the great American prob- 
lem.’? 


of all the 
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We should likewise appreciate our immi- 
grant neighbors for what they may teach 
us. They have a great contribution to 
make to our American life. Some of these 
immigrants come from lands of poetry, 
music, art and architecture. In their blood 
courses the blood of mighty heroes, of 
great orators, poets, singers, theologians, 
philosophers. These people contribute of 
their brawn and brain. We ean use them. 
We are not crowded here. We still have 
plenty of elbow-room. Then, America is 
young. It is not finished. Its power of 
assimilation is not exhausted. There are 
millions of acres that can still be brought 
under cultivation. But there is not an inch 
of room for a single man or woman who is 
not heart and soul one with America, loyal 
to her ideals and undivided in allegiance to 
her highest welfare. We need the immi- 
grant. We need him to put to the test our 
boasted democracy. Democracy is not a 
paper proposition, If the institutions of 
our democracy are too feeble to meet the 
present world situation and to assimilate 
these strangers in our midst, then these 
principles have been purchased at too great 
a cost when our fathers waded through 
seas of blood to win them. 


We need the immigrant to test the valid- 
ity of our Christian faith. It is beautiful 
to sing and speak of the brotherhood of 
man; it is interesting to search the Scrip- 
tures for those charming incidents when 
racial and national boundaries were over- 


leaped in the interests of the Kingdom and 
when the stranger was given cordial con- 
sideration. But it puts our faith to a 
severe test when these strangers of other 
tongues and faiths and creeds and races 
are right at our own door, If we cannot 
Christianize these people with our men, 
money and machinery, what guarantee 
have we that we can do so at long range, 
in lands across the seas? 


Then we need the immigrant to be the 
bearer of our Christianity to other lands. 
“‘Tmmigration is the wind that carries the 
seeds of democracy throughout the world.’’ 
Here we have the thousands, hundreds of 
thousands of unofficial, unordained, but 
nevertheless, effective missionaries carry- 
ing back into their native lands the princi- 
ples of democracy and of Christianity with 
which they come in contact here. 


Now, what can we do to show our appre- 
ciation? First, we must give him a chance. 
America stands for liberty, opportunity, 
obligation. Then we must educate him. 
3,250,000 immigrants over ten years of age 
cannot understand the English language 
and 2,000,000 over twenty-one years can 
neither read nor understand English. They 
must be taught. We must Americanize him. 
This is not something foisted upon folk by 
fiat or force. It is not a matter of linen 
and language simply. It is a process, an 


educational process, an assimilating pro- 
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cess. But we need a uniform policy of 
Americanization. The various States differ 
in their laws and the Government must de- 
termine on a common plan. 

What about the duty of the Church? In 
this country, though the Chureh and the 
State are separate, the Church vitalizes 
and inspires the State. The Church sets 
up ideals, lofty principles, furnishes the 
dynamic of faith and inherent power. Thus 
Church and State, locking hands in homes 
and schools and neighborhoods, can accom- 
plish the desired ends. 


IT’S SAD, BUT IT’S TRUE 


He was a successful business man past 
60 years of age. He said: ‘‘ My father was 
a minister. For many years he served the 
Church in ; now a large and wealthy 
congregation. It paid him a small salary. 
He put his own money into the Church 
because his members gave but little and 
many members gave nothing. As our 
family grew larger and expenses increased, 
we became poor. Father’s health failed 
and he died. 

“‘The only things he left his family 
were his good name, a few books, some 
furniture, and a note in bank for $450. 

‘One of father’s wealthy elders was 
President of the bank that held the note. 
He could have paid it or asked a few 
friends to help him pay it. But he left 
my widowed mother and us orphan children 
pay the note. ’ 

*“Tt was such base ingratitude, so mean 
and miserly, that it has rankled in my 
mind to this day. I can never forget it. 
Even now the lack of proper support falls 
with crushing weight on the shoulders of 
many ministers in our Church.’’ 

Other denominations, knowing that pro- 
vision must be made for their disabled and 
aged ministers, if the Church is to con- 
tinue to exist, have tried various methods 
to secure the needed funds. 

One tried voluntary contributions, only 
to discover that the lay membership was 
not interested and the ministers in many 
cases indifferent. Very few were willing 
to plead their own cause, and some, with 
a perverted notion of the Church’s duty 
to provide for her servants, opposed the 
plan. 

Your Board of Ministerial Relief has 
gone steadily forward in its determination 
to secure proper support for our ministers. 

We now have an apportionment to pro- 
vide for those over 60 years of age. And 
we are raising our Sustentation Fund to 
make better provision for the future. 

This work has been kept so steadily be- 
fore our people that we are at last be- 
ginning to see the results of long continued 
efforts, and have a response worthy of the 
Church we represent. 

If our people only knew what their help 
means at this time, almost every Church in 
our denomination would raise its quota in 
the next 18 months or two years. 

We will make an effort in the next few 
months to give our people a better under- 
standing of the subject, by securing a num- 
ber of pastors to assist us in telling our 
story to every congregation. We have 
faith enough in our people to believe that 
they will respond more fully when they 
understand the situation better. 


—J, W. Meminger, Secretary. 


Woman’s Missionary Society News 


Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor, 416 Schaff 
Building, Phila., Pa. 


The Mission Band of Bethany Taber- 
nacle, Philadelphia, held a joint service 
with the Girls’ Missionary Guild on June 
20th and the meeting was a most enjoyable 
one. ‘‘Sending Glad Tidings’’ was the 
dramatization presented by the Band and 
‘¢Tired of Missions’’ was given by the 
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Guild. The offering is to be sent for the 
Missionary Home to be built by the W. M. 
S. of Eastern Synod. Both the Guild and 
the Band are sending Friendship School 
Bags to Mexico. Miss Violette Bickel is 
leader of the G. M. G., and Miss Violet 
Albury of the M. B. 


Miss Helen M, Brickman has accepted 
the position of Director of Religious Work 
for Indian Schools, serving in executive 
capacity under the Home Mission Councils 
and the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, beginning September 1. Her head- 
quarters will be the office of the latter— 
105 E. 22nd St., New York City. 

Eight years ago these 2 Councils, realiz- 
ing the need and opportunity for an ade- 
quate program of religious education in the 
government schools for Indians, especially 
the large non-reservation boarding schools, 
started to place in them Religious Work 
Directors, serving inter-denominationally. 
There are at present 6 such Directors serv- 
ing 8 schools. The general program in- 
cludes Bible instruction, meetings of 
groups and. classes, constructive social re- 
lationships, and student service activities 
with a world outreach. Until now, ad- 
ministration of this work has been one of 


the responsibilities of the executive 
charged with numerous lines of ae- 
tivity. Necessarily this specific project 
has received but a small portion of its 
time. It is with real rejoicing that the 
announcement is now made of the appoint- 
ment of one to devote her entire time and 
energy to this work. 


Miss Brickman comes with most evident 
enthusiasm for the task, a vision of the 
great possibilities, and a background of 
training and experience which make her 
eminently qualified. She holds an A. B. 
from Cornell University. For 4 years she 
taught English in the Woman’s College at 
Due West, South Carolina, going from 
there to the Michigan State College as Stu- 
dent Secretary. Since then, for over 10 
years, she has served the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in various capacities 
as Girl Reserve Secretary in Detroit, 
Michigan; Placement Secretary and Office 
Executive with the National Board in New 
York; 1922-1924, General Secretary in 
Dorpat, Esthonia; 1924-1927, General Sec- 
retary in Riga, Latvia. She has had con- 
siderable travel in Europe in addition to 
the residence in the Baltic States. 


We, of the Woman’s Missionary Society, 
join the Councils in weleoming Miss Brick- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Hastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A eollege whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 
HENRY oo. ARPPEE DD aul D. 
President. 


Ursinus College 
George L. Omwake, LL. D., President 


Candidates for matriculation in Sep- 
tember, 1928, should send Ten Dollars 
on account at once in order to secure 
places in the institution. Enrollment 
limited to 300 men and 200 women. 

For catalogue, application blank, and 
other information, address 


Franklin Irvin Sheeder, Jr., 
Assistant to the President 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


WM. MANN IRVINE, PH.D., LL.D., 
President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


JOSEPH ¥. APPLE, ILLD., President 


utmost heartiness, and. with 
that this advance step is now 


man with 
gratitude 
possible. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. C. H. Kehm, Supt. 


Anniversary, August 30, 1928 


The annual meeting of the Board of 
Managers and Ladies’ Committee for the 
year was held last Thursday and now we 
direct our attention in getting ready for 
the anniversary. The annual meeting is 
always an interesting one for it is at that 
time that we review the year’s work and 


outline the work for the coming year. 


Much has been accomplished last year. 
The improvements and repairs that we 
have in progress we hope to have finished 
by Anniversary Day, Another important 
matter discovered at the Board Meeting 
was that the contributions for the year 
were not as large as the year previous. This 
is not as it should be. The expenses of 
maintenance for the Home did not de- 
crease, but rather increased and in order 
to keep the Home out of debt we should 
have the hearty co-operation of the Church. 


The Ladies’ Committee has completed its 
plans for the bazaar on Anniversary Day. 
Some articles have already been received 
and the committee is desirous of getting 
all the donations for the bazaar at an early 
date. The societies and friends who send 
us these articles would be doing the com- 
mittee a great favor if they would send 
the articles at the earliest possible date. 
The income for the bazaar means a great 
deal to the treasurer of the Home and we 
always appreciate these donations. 


We still have on hand quite a number 
of barrels of jars ready to send to any ad- 
dress. We assure you, friends, that the 
fruit and vegetables that come to us 
through these jars are worth while and 
help to keep down the expenses. We are 
anxious to send one or more barrels to you, 
Let us have your order at once. 


Between road making, dam repairing and 
rain, we were able to get in our hay in 
good shape. Only a small portion of the 
crop was rain soaked. 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS. Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by vur Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years, Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A, M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N.C. 


Of forty colleges in North Carolina, 
Catawba’s physical equipment ranks 
among the first ten. 

There are larger faculties, but none 
stronger or better qualified than 
Catawba’s staff of thirty. 

Catawba is no longer a “small” college, 
but is rapidly approaching the necessity 
of limiting its student body. 

Easily accessible location. 
Very reasonable rates. 
Write for catalog and view booklet. 
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Mrs. H. W. Elson 


In the presence of Marshal Foch, Minis- 
ter of War Painleve, Ambassador Herrick 
and scores of flying aces of France and 
the United States, a magnificent monu- 
ment and sanctuary to the memory of the 
members of the Escadrille Lafayette was 
dedicated July 4 in the center of a beauti- 
ful private park at Villeneuve Letang, 
near Paris. 


Czechoslovakia made July 4, which is 
also the tenth anniversary of its own in- 
dependence, the occasion for the dedica- 
tion of a monument to Woodrow Wilson at 
Prague. The monument is a life-like figure 
of the American war President in bronze 
on a massive Czech marble pedestal. It is 
the gift to the city from patriotic citizens 
in the United States who have ‘‘tasted the 
fruits of American liberty.’’ 


Captain Alfred Loewenstein, Belgian 
financier, whose fame was world-wide, was 
drowned July 4. The plane in which he 
was a passenger was crossing the English 
Channel from Croyden, near London, to 
Brussels when he disappeared. It is as- 


sumed that Captain Lowenstein opened 
the wrong door from his compartment and 
fell into the sea, 

The Niagara for the third time in his- 
tory July 4 was conquered by a man again 
when Jean A, Lussier, 36, of Springfield, 
Mass., a French Canadian, went over the 
Horseshoe Falls in a huge rubber ball and 
successfully completed the death-defying 
adventure with only a few minor bruises. 

As the result of German initiative a 
model treaty for strengthening the means 
of preventing war has been adopted by the 
League of Nations Committee on Security 
and Arbitration. The committee adjourn- 
ed after voting to send the results of its 
work to all Governments in preparation for 
a general discussion at the September As- 
sembly of the League. Its object is the 
same as that of the proposed Kellogg com- 
pact, namely, the outlawry of war, 

Discovery of 3 aneient Mayan cities in 
British Honduras with relies of a ‘‘dis- 
tinet and peculiar civilization’’ has been 
announced by John Erdie Thompson, © 
archaeologist for the Field Museum of 
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Chicago, who arrived recently in this coun- 
try. 

Viscount Inchcape has given to the 
British nation the residue estate of Elsie 
Mackay, $2,500,000. The Hon. Elsie 
Mackay, third daughter of Lord Incheape, 
British shipping magnate, made the at- 
tempt to cross the Atlantic by air with 
Captain Walter Hincheliffe. No trace of 
the two was ever found. 

John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, now a senior 
at Princeton University, is one of the 
American University students selected this 
year to lend a hand at the League of Na- 
tions in continuation of the practice of 
giving young Americans an opportunity 
to observe international affairs during the 
summer months. 

Telephone connections have reached a 
new ‘‘farthest north’’ for subscribers in 
this country with the extension of trans- 
atlantic service to Oslo, Norway, as the 
Norwegian capital lies only 30 degrees 
from the North Pole. The rate for a call 
from New York to Oslo is $52.50 for the 
first 3 minutes. 

The lives ef 205 men, women and chil- 
dren were taken by Fourth of July cele- 
brations in our country this year. 

A new distance record for a non-stop 
flight was completed July 5 when Captain 
Arturo Ferrarin and Major Carlo P. Del- 
prete landed in Brazil, approximately 4,475 
miles from their take-off at Montecello 
Field, near Rome. 

Three engineers-and 2, geologists have 
been named by Secretary Work, with the 
approval of President Coolidge, as mem- 
bers of a commission authorized by the re- 
cent Congress to study the feasibility of 
construction of a dam by the Government 
on the Colorado River either in Boulder or 
Black Canyon. 

A bronze plaque from the City of Rouen, 
France, has been presented to Commander 
Richard Byrd in remembrance of his ar- 
rival at Ver-sur-Mer, on Norman soil, a 
little more than a year ago, after his non- 
stop flight from Long Island. 

5,000 delegates attended the convention 
and exposition of the International Adver- 
tising Association, which opened at De- 
troit, Michigan, July 9. A large British 
and German delegation were present. 

Women are expected to play a more im- 
portant part in the election this year than 
at any other time since they gained na- 
tional suffrage, 50,000,000 American citi- 
zens can qualify to vote. Of this number, 
28,500,000, or about 49%, are women. 

George Earle Chamberlain, former 
United States Senator from Oregon, war- 
time Chairman of the Senate Military Com- 
mittee, in which position he became the 
“‘father of the selective draft law,’’ and 
later a member of the Shipping Board, 
died in his apartment in Washington July 
9. His age was 74. 

Dr. Walter Booth Adams, for 38 years a 
member of the Faculty of the American 
University at Beirut, Syria, died there 
July 9 at the age of 64. 

The epidemie of septic sore throat, 
which has caused the illness of 600 persons 
in Lee, Mass., has resulted in 11 deaths at 
this current writing. Health authorities 
attribute the epidemie to contaminated 
milk. The town has a population of about 
4,000. 

In the United States for 1926, the latest 
year for which figures are available, deaths 
eaused by automobiles numbered 23,264, or 
18.2 per 100,000 population. 

A suit to recover $101,582,180, represent- 
ing allegedly over-paid income and profit 
taxes, for 1917, plus $9,359,862 interest on 
that amount, has been filed in the United 
States Court of Claims by the United 


States Steel Corporation and 92 of its sub- 


sidiaries. 

Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mel- 
lon sailed July 12 for France, where he 
will spend a month’s vacation at Dinard, 
Brittany, with his son, Paul, a student at 
Yale. 


Herbert Hoover will be notified of his 
nomination as Republican candidate for 
the Presidency the afternoon of Saturday, 
Aug. 11, on the campus of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, near Palo Alto, 
Cal. Mr. Hoover left for the Pacifie Coast 
July 14, 

Mrs. Phoebe F. Omlie, pilot of the Mono- 
cupe plane in National Air Tour, escaped 
death, but was foreed out of the 6,000- 
mile flight July 9, when her plane crashed 
at Marfa, Texas. Mrs. Omlie was the only 
woman pilot of the caravan of 20 planes, 
which left Detroit on June 30 for a flight, 
by easy stages to the Pacifie Coast, the 
Northwest and back to Detroit. 

A dispute between the Italian Govern- 
ment and the International Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
over the repayment by the Y. M. C. A. for 
moneys advanced by Italy in connection 
with Y. M. C. A. war work has resulted in 
a suit in behalf of the Government to col- 
leet $100,336. 

John D. Rockefeller celebrated his 89th 
birthday at his estate in Pocantico Hills, 
with his children and grandchildren. As 
Mr. Rockefeller enters his 90th year he 
continues to exercise regularly by playing 
golf every day. 

Income tax collections for the fiscal year 
ended on June 30 amounted to $2,174,496,- 
477, a decrease of $45,455,965, as compared 
with collections of last year, according to 
a recent statement of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The Samport Tunnel through the Pyre- 
nees was opened on July 17. The road was 
first proposed in 1762. Gigantic engineer- 
ing difficulties have been overcome. France 
and Spain were represented by their rulers, 


DO CHINESE REALLY BECOME 
CHRISTIANS? 


(Continued from Page 2) 


rather in explanation as the rest of his 
remarks proved. 

Then the widow was brought in, and the 
young man stood before her repeating 
those same fateful words of confession 
without the mitigating sentence spoken 
before us foreigners. 


As soon as he had finished, Widow Chen 
began to speak. Her voice was tense; her 
tone metallic. In ceaseless flow she poured 
out her bitter story. She had seen him twice 
before at intervals of half a year. She de- 
seribed how he was dressed when he ap- 
proached on that fateful day; how he di- 
rected the attack. With cinematie faith- 
fulness she described their every move and 
repeated every word. With every harrow- 
ing detail she told the story of their brutal, 
unpitying murder of her husband. To 
every statement the youth could only nod 
his head and say: ‘‘ ’Tis true.’’ Not once 
did he deny or alter a statement of fact or 
word she had spoken. I sat in dread; for 
as her story was unrolled I could only for- 
see one logical conclusion, namely: ‘‘ And 
as you have done my husband to death in 
such heartless fashion, I shall also demand 
the death of you eight.’’? Then with just 
half a second’s break in the continuity of 
her story she said: ‘‘And so I will forgive 
you.’’? What an ill-logical conclusion! The 
audience could not believe its own ears! 
When it dawned on them what had taken 
place, the momentary silence was broken 
by a nervous, barely audible laugh of re- 
lief; and the tensest moment in the lives 
of all that audienee was over. 


The death of all eight, we had argued 
with her in the afternoon, would not re- 
store her husband to her; but it would 
cuiuse the same anguish and sense of loss 
to eight other widows, with their helpless 
children and suffering parents and brothers 
and sisters. If God’s forgiveness is so 
precious to us, surely a Godlike forgive- 
ness on our part would be as deeply ap- 
preciated by those eight families. 

It was eleven thirty when the audience 
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dismissed and we all went to bed tired and 
happy. The next morning she said to me: 
“*T retired at eleven thirty and slept peace- 
fully all night.’’ 
“Do the Chinese really become Chris- 
tian?’? I wonder! 
—Paul E, Keller, 


OBITUARY 


REV. CONRAD BORCHERS 


Rev. Conrad Borchers was born April 22, 
1844, at Hofgeismer, Hesse-Cassel, Ger- 
many, the son of Frederick Louis and 
Marie Louisa Borchers. His boyhood days 
were spent largely in his native town, 
where he received his early education. In 
1866, at the age of 22, he came to America, 
and became a naturalized citizen in 1872. 
In the meantime he completed his theologi- 
cal education under the direction of Rev. 
Max Stern, at Louisville, Ky. He-was 
licensed and ordained as a minister of the 
German Reformed Church in the United 
States Sept. 20, 1869, by Indiana Classis, 
meeting at New Albany, Indiana. He con- 
tinued faithfully to minister under the 
great head of the Church until last Janu- 
ary, 1928, when because of failing health 
at the age of almost 84, he resigned his 
pastorate. He died on Tuesday, June 28, 
1928, at the age of 84 years, 2 months and 
6 days. The committee in charge of the 
ordination service was: Revs. Dr. Max 
Stern, M. G. I. Stern and S. N. L. Kessler. 

Rev. Mr. Borchers served the following 


congregational charges: Salem Church, 
New Albany, Ind., 5 yrs.; St. James’ 
Church, Pittsburgh, 3 yrs.; St. John’s 


Church, Baltimore, 11 yrs.; First Church, 
Jacksonville, Md., 1 yr.; Zion’s Church, 
Cumberland, Md., 2 yrs.; St. John’s Evan. 
Prot. Church, (near Zelienople), Beaver 
County, Pa., 17% yrs.; Evan. Prot. Church 
of West End, Pittsburgh, Pa., 8% yrs. 

Rey. Mr. Borchers was a strong, positive 
preacher, and his long ministry gave 
abundant evidence to the fact that he was 
very happy in his chosen profession. 

On October 31, 1871, he was married to 
Miss Caroline E. Gerst, of New Albany, 
Ind., who, 7 years ago, preceded him to the 
spirit world, 

As our faithful brother enters the bound- 
less life in the world over yonder, he 
leaves 4 children to continue his blessed 
work; a daughter, Mrs. L. T. Schiess, with 
whom he was making his home; three sons, 
Edgar A., Wilkinsburg; Carl C., Ingram; 
Calvin, Cleveland, O. 

Funeral services were held at the Trinity 
Church, Wilkinsburg, on Friday evening, 
June 29, which were in charge of the pas- 
tor, Rev. Harry N. Bassler, D. D., assisted 
by Rev. A, M. Billman, of McKeesport; 
Rev. Robert W. Woods, D. D., Rev. J. 
Grant Walter, Rev. F. L. Kerr, Rev. Carl 
A. Voss and Rev. Karl L. Stahl, all of 
whom paid beautiful tribute to the long, 
holy, illustrious life of their friend and 
co-worker. Rev. Borchers was the oldest 
minister of Allegheny Classis, and will be 
greatly missed by the Reformed brethren. 

Interment at Allegheny Cemetery on 
Saturday, June 30. 


ELDER H. E, KLECKNER 


The death of Elder H. E. Kleckner has 
removed from Grace Church, Allentown, 
one of its charter members as well as one 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
SUMMER TIME 


Wee weather in many cases is the 


excuse for letting up in church 
work. It is natural that attendance may 
smaller on account of vacation, but 


be 
this should not lessen the efforts of Chris- 
tian leaders in planning and preparing 
for the season when church and Sunday 
School activities are at their zenith. 
Many far-seeing executives in church 
work grasp the summer months as the 
best in which to make new installations, 
carry out new ideas, and the like. 

One of the most unique plans for keep- 
ing up the summer contributions and one 
that will work successfully at any time 
in the year has recently been devised by 
a progressive supply house. It is a ecard 
seven by eleven inches, the center of 
which bears the name of the church or 
society with its street and town address 
together with an appropriate verse. 
Around the sides of the card are twenty 
indented circles into which a dime fits 
snugly. As these circles are filled they 
are covered with a sticker keeping the 
coins from falling out. 

The exceptional worth of the plan is 
that it raises money quickly and easily. 
There are a few members of a church, 


Sunday School or society that are not 
glad to place ten cents a day in these 
cards, and they never miss it. But a hun- 
dred people doing this brings an in- 
come of two hundred dollars. Some small 
Sunday School classes and societies buy 
these cards in hundred lots, and each 
member pledges to fill the card in a 
month. Others secure a hundred, which 
is the smallest quantity in which they 
can be printed, and work the plan several 
times a year. It will interest many to 
know that for slight additional cost one 
may have whatever wording he wishes 
on the card and also a picture of the 
church or the pastor. 

Possibly there are among our readers 
those who have been successful with 
similar plans or have added new equip- 
ment that has been helpful. If they 
would write to us fully about these, they 
would help others, and it would be greatly 
appreciated. We are also glad when our 
readers write to us about their problems 
or their proposed purchases. Often we 
can be a real help. Address Church 
Equipment Service, The Reformed Church 
Messenger, 15th and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Church » Decorator, Fresco-Painting and Decorating 
MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALITY 


Sketches Submitted on Application e 
H. P. BERGER 3 : Lebanon, Pa. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


DIME CARDS 
A novel way of raising money for 
Churebes, Sunday Schools and Societies. 
Card size 7x11 has twenty’cut-outs where 


dimes fit in snugly with seals provided to 


cover the dimes after inserted. 100 Cards 
cost $10.00 and return you $200.00. 
THE ANDERSON PRESS 


527 Penn Street - - Reading, Pa. 


- MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


In more than three thousand Churches. 
The highest grade instrument. Every organ 
designed and built for the Church and 
service in which it is to be used, and fully 
guaranteed. Booklet ind specifications on 
request. 


M. P. MOLLER 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


of the outstanding members of the con- 
gregation. Elder Kleckner, as well as his 
devoted wife, was connected with Grace 
Chureh from its very beginning, serving 
as a member of the building committee and 
as a member of the consistory. Through- 
out these years he always was a most 
faithful member and loyal supporter, not 
only of his Church, but of the work of the 
kingdom at large. It was with deep re- 
gret when on the afternoon of June 25th 
it was announced that this faithful soul 
had gone to his final reward, 


The high esteem in which Mr. Kleckner 
was held was evidence at the funeral ser- 
vices which were held on Thursday after- 
noon, June 28, when Grace Church was 
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Tower Chimes 
The one most beautiful form of memorial 
Standard Sets, $6000 up 
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108 Deagan Building, Chicago 


taxed to its capacity. The services were 
in charge of his pastor, Rev. R. S. Weiler. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Louisa, and 3 sons, all actively identified 
with the Church. Claude R., Templeton, 
and George. The first 2 mentioned are also 
members of Grace consistory, Claude being 
an elder and Templeton a deacon. At a re- 
cent meeting of the consistory Templeton 
was elected an elder to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of his father. 

In the home going of Elder Kleckner 
Grace Church has lost a faithful supporter 
and the city of Allentown a Christian 
gentleman. —R. 8S. W. 


MRS. WILLIAM STATES MORGART 


Mrs. William States Morgart, whose 
health had been impaired for the last 4 
years, passed to her rest on the morning 
of May 6th at her home in Johnstown, Pa. 
Mrs. Amelia (Weisel) Morgart was born in 
Bedford, Pa., October 7, 1852, the daughter 
of William and Jane (Minnick) Weisel. 
Her mother died when she was 3 years old, 
her father passing away when she was but 
12, after which she made her home with 
her grandparents, the Hon. and Mrs. Abra- 
ham Weisel. Her grandfather Weisel was 
a member of the State Legislature during 
the term of 1841 and 42. Her grandmother 
was a sister of the mother of the late Dr. 
William Mann Irvine. 

Mrs. Morgart was confirmed a member 
of St. John’s Church, Bedford, by the Rev. 
William M. Deatrick. She was married to 
William States Morgart, June 20, 1877, by 
Rev. David Whitmore, assisted by Rev. 
Milton Sangree. Of this union 6 children 
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Altar and Reredos for a recent 
installation by DeLong 


OT beauty of design 

alone—not only cor- 
rectness of appoint- 
ments, but all of the 
factors which make for 
the perfect church in- 
terior are carefully con- 
sidered by DeLong. 


For information on 
the single piece of furni- 
ture or for complete 
equipment for the 
Church and Sunday 
school 


Address Department C 


DE LONG 
FURNITURE Co 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


were born, 3 of whom, Philip, Grace and 
Flla—the latter the wife of Charles Barns 
Williams—have been dead for some years. 
She is survived by her husband and Miss 
Jessie, at home; Sara, wife of Charles 
Leventry, Fred W., and 4 grandchildren, all 
of Johnstown. 

Mrs. Morgart was a woman of deep con- 
secration, always loyal and active in con- 
gregational activities and an ardent sup- 
porter of the W. C. T. U. It was always 
heartening to hear her speak of former pas- 
tors. She had the happy faculty of remem- 
bering the things constructive and helpful 
to which each one had made some contribu- 
tion. Among these she never failed to 
mention the name of Dr, Ellis Kremer 
whose kindly ministries had helped lighten 
the burdens incident to a peculiarly trying 
period of loathsome epidemic. 

For the last 14 years she had been a 
faithful member of St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion, Johnstown. The Bible and the ‘‘Re- 
fermed Church Messenger’’ were com- 
panions that helped keep her mind alert 
and the line of duty clear. Funeral ser- 
vices were conducted in the home by her 
pastor, Rev. Dr. A. B. Bauman, on the 
morning of May 9th, after which the body 
was laid to rest in the beautiful cemetery 
at Everett, Pa. —A. BBs 
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